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The Week. 


What is now passing in Russia, in the 
playing for position of all the elements 
contending for revolution, peaceably or 
by violence, resembles a fleeting phan- 
tasmagoria. Strangest of all turns and 
spectacles is that of the Black Sea fleet 
infected with anarchism, The mutiny on 
the Kniaz Potemkin and murder of offi- 
cers; the landing at Odessa of the dead 
body of an alleged victim of naval bru- 
tality, to be buried as if on a funeral 
pyre amid the flaming warehouses and 
shipping of the port fired by a demoni- 
acal mob; the terrorizing of the port by 
the man-of-war; the failure of the rest 
of the fleet to molest it; its seeking pro- 
visions and coal in a Rumanian port and 
forcible expulsion, and its present pirat- 
ic wandering in the Black Sea flying 
the red flag—this is the very climax of 
weirdness and mystery. Still, now as 
before, in spite of fresh sympathetic out- 
breaks at distant points, the laboring 
autocracy appears to get the upper hand 
of revolt, while arranging the constitu- 
tion of the peace commission, whose 
members are already selected and will 
begin negotiations in August. We can- 
not hope to see, in the meantime, any 
cessation of violent endeavor not only to 
overthrow the existing form of despot- 
ism, but to put in its place polities 
which would leave the hapless Russians 
wearing ‘“‘the name of Freedom graven 
on a heavier chain.” 











That intellectual detachment which 
was at the bottom of Mr. Hay’s broad 
views on world politics appears most 
clearly in a private letter on the San 
Domingo matter, printed on Monday by 
the Sun. Throughout the note Mr. Hay 
maiutains admirably the tone of a loyal 
Minister willing to accept personal re- 
sponsibility for both the excessive zeal 
of his subordinates and the hothead- 
edness of his chief, but everywhere 
it is evident that the San Domingo 
business was none of his, and that 
he held the whole transaction in a 
certain scorn, The Dillingham protocol 
he had never seen until it was publish- 
ed He is willing to admit that there 
was “what might be called a critical 
state of things in San Domingo,” but 
immediately adds, “if such a phrase is 
applicable to a country where every day 
has its crisis.” But more interesting 
than these casual observations about 
Mr. Roosevelt’s pet cause is Mr. Hay’s 
general characterization of the worth of 
the Dominican treaty, which we parallel 
with certain expressions of the Presi- 
dent’s in his message of February 15: 





MR. HAY MR. ROOSEVELT 

“If they [the Senate] “] call attention to 
reject it [the Santo Do- the urgent need of 
mingo protocol], I do prompt action on this 
not think it would be a matter. . . . It will 
great disaster; be unfortunate from 
every standpoint if we 

fall to grasp this of 

pertunity, for such fail 


ure will probably mean 
revolutionary 
violence in Santo Do 
mings, and very possibly 
foreign complications in 


increasing 


addition."* 
and it would certainly “The United States 
relleve the Executive of . .«. .~ must — 
a vast amount of labor actively intervene to 
which is now impowed protect the contracts 
upon it by the claims and concessions of its 
of American citizens citizens, This 
throughout all Latin course would render the 
America United States the in 

asurer of all the specu 


risks of ite citi 
securities 


lative 
zens in public 
and franchises of Santo 


Domingo."’ 
We need not labor the contrast between 
Mr. Hay’s desire to wash his hands of 
the unfortunate American investor in 
Latin-American ventures, and the Presi- 
dent's cheerful proposal of a world-wide 
underwriting of all American specula- 
tions in weak nations. It is clear that 
more than once Mr. Hay waived his bet- 
ter judgment for the sake of peace; -it 
emphasizes our sense of loss to realize 
that his restraining influence in our for- 
eign policy has disappeared. 


If Secretary Taft did not try very 
burd to conceal his vexation with Chief 
Engineer Wallace for resigning just at 
this crisis in the affairs of the Panama 
Canal, he certainly had ground for irri- 
tetion. Mr, Wallace does not figure to 
advantage. He bases his resignation 
solely on a tempting offer from a pri- 
vate corporation. Without a grievance 
Mr. Wallace must be considered one who 
teok a matter of loyalty lightly. We 
are, nevertheless, not in sympathy with 
Secretary Taft’s method of announcing 
his decision to dismiss Mr. Wallace. Ap 
parently, the bulk of his statement con- 
sists of stenographic notes of a conver- 
sation with Mr. Wallace on Sunday week. 
We are getting some extraordinary state 
papers from Washington these days, 
and the blue pencil is sadly needed, both 
in the White House and in the depart- 
ments. Secretary Taft has had burdens 
and tribulations enough, in all con- 
science, to put his nerves on edge, but 
that is no reason why his temper over 
Mr. Wallace’s defection should be un- 
veiled to the public. It wag unkind to 
himself and undignified in a high of- 
ficer of the Government. The same end 
could have been obtained, and the re- 
buke to Mr. Wallace been made a hun- 
dred times more stinging, if the facts 
had been put into twenty-five or fifty 
lines, Though we are a world power, 
we have a number of things to learn 





from other nations in similar positions, 
and one of these is the proper method 
of announcing just such matters as the 
Dignity and brev 
the 


change at Panama. 
ity should have made 
publication of Mr. Taft's repeated com- 
plaint that Mr. Wallace's action was so 
il!-timed as to threaten to interfere with 
the Secretary's trip to the Philippines, 
as of his further remark about the Pres- 
ident’s right “to discharge an unfaith 
ful commission"’—a needless slur 
the first Commission, now extinct, 


impossible 


upon 


The sudden appointment of ex-Ambas- 
sador Porter as Senior Special Ambas 
sedor in with the transla- 
tion of John Paul Jones's putative re- 
mains, and the consequent reduction of 
Mr. Loomis to the grade of Junior Spe- 
cial Ambassador, proves that it is never 
too late to mend, that you never can tell, 
that second thoughts are best, that one 
must look before he leaps, or any other 
trite morality which may 
headstrong President. It is a welcome, 
if somewhat ridiculous, exit from an 
untenable position. In his eagerness to 
doe honor to a favorite under fire, Mr. 
Roosevelt clean forgot Horace Porter, to 
whose zeal the recovery of Paul Jones's 
bedy, or of one “equally as good,” Is 
In this anxiety to pay a compll- 
ment to Mr. Loomis, Mr, Roosevelt came 
very near, also, to affronting the French 
Government. As the matter stands, Gen, 
Porter will have charge over all cere- 
monies up to the time of the consign- 
ment of the remains for transport. Since 
the mortal remains of a naval hero are 
rot recognized collateral, they will be 
reasonably safe in the hands of Loomis, 
“Acting.” 


connection 


apply to a 





The Federal Grand Jury in Chicago, 
which has just indicted twenty-one of 
cials of the Beef Trust, has declined to 
fcllow Mr. Roosevelt's advise and pro- 
cced against the corporations only. Eyl- 
dently its members agreed with Messrs, 
Judson and Harmon that guilt must al 
Vays be personal—and the 
a whole will applaud their decision, At 
we shall ascertain whether a cor 
poration can violate the laws, and the 
individuals who direct its actions escape 
scot free, as did Paul Morton The 
whole anti-Trust campaign hinges up- 
on the conduct of this case By Mr. 
Roosevelt's direction the Federal law 
Officers are forbidden to take action 
against Trust magnates or those who 
grant railroad rebates until they have 
first tried to stop the objectionable prac. 
tices, or unless: there is clear legal} 
proof of their guilt. As they were 
not allowed in the Paul Morton case to 
take the only course which would judl- 


country as 


last 











‘> 
~ 


cially bring out his guilt or innocence, 
their hands are practically tied. Mr. 
Roosevelt did, however, hint that the 
Attorney-General might take action if 
the Chicago jury acted, because, as he 
wisely added, if they should indict, “it 
will be because in their judgment legal 
evidence of the violation of the injunc- 
tion has been laid before them.” Well, 
the jury has indicted, and the Attorney- 
Ceneral's office may now render such 
ald as it can. It ought to bend all its 
energies to the task before it in Chicago, 
for, if this process fails, the corrupt cor- 
porations which defy the laws the coun- 
try over will more than ever feel them- 
selves superior to them, while their offi- 
cials will be convinced that Mr. Roose- 
velt is right, and that guilt is imper- 
onal, 


When the “Dawes Commission” or- 
ganized for allotment work in 1898, af 
ter several years of missionary effort 
spent in bringing the tribes to agree 
that isolation was no longer possible, 
it was not anticipated that the task 
would extend beyond 1900. But the de- 
tails grew in volume. Nearly half a 
million applications were received from 
individuals who wished to share in the 
distribution of tribal lands. Out of this 
number, some 87,000 have been recog 
nized as members of the various tribes. 
Nearly twenty million acres of land were 
ty» be surveyed, appraised, and allotied 
iu shares of equal value to the tribes- 
men in proportion to the tribal holdings 
in the Territory. In the small Seminole 
Nation %.775 Indians have been given 
320,000 acres of land; nearly 16.000 
Creeks have been put in possession of 
three million acres of allotments; the 
Choctaws and Chickasaws, to the num 
her of 33.565, have divided over eleven 
riillion acres in the southern half of the 
rerritory; and more than 35,000 Chero- 
kees have been adjudged rightful claim 
ants to five million acres in the north- 
east corner of Indian Territory. In bar- 
est outline, this has been the work ac 
complished by the Commission first sug- 
gested and headed by the late Henry 
lL. Dawes, ex-Senator from Massachu- 
actts. The expenses of the Commission 
have aggregated about $1,500,000. and 
the amount of detall involved has been 
enormous. Questions like that of set 
tling the status of freedmen (the de 
scendants of slaves held by Indians be 
fore the civil war), and the determina 
tion of the rights of the Delawares in 
the Cherokee lands, have delayed the 
Commission's work Though formally 
disbanded on July 1, a portion of the 
a'lotting force, under Tams Bixby, ex 
chairman of the Commission, will carry 
the unfinished business to completion. 


The Curtis Act of 1898, the law un- 
der which the “Dawes Commission” has 
been working, provides that most of the 
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tribal governments in the Territory 
shall expire next year. Unless Con- 
gress takes prompt and decisive steps 
e‘'ther in joining Indian Territory to 
Oklahoma as a State or in erecting a 
temporary Territorial Government over 
all the tribal lands, we shall witness 
the curious anomaly of a country with- 
out any organized government. Nearly 
90,000 Indians have, very properly, been 
given what belonged to them; nearly 
500,000 whites are demanding the right 
to levy taxes to build schoolhouses, 
bridges, and roads, and to do business 
unhampered by tribal laws. Secretary 
Hitchcock, by standing firmly for the 
enforcement of tribal laws, so long as 
a;)6«6Uthey)§=«6are laws, is doing more 
than anybody else to call atten- 
tion to an intolerable state of affairs. 
Naturally, the land-grabbing whites 
who have followed the allotting work of 
the “Dawes Commission” and fattened 
on leases from the allottees, are raising 
the Statehood cry loudly. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has been a thorn 
ic their side for a long time because of 
his insistence that leasehold contracts 
shall be fair to the Indians, and that 
contracts for the sale of allotted land 
shall be approved by the Interior De- 
partment. The “Dawes Commission” 
has practically finished its work. The 
Indians have been got ready to meet 
Statehood. It is now for Congress to 
deal with a half-million disfranchised 
whites who have brought Indian Terri- 
tory up to the level of Oklahoma, Kan- 
sas, and Texas, industrially. 


For the fiscal year ending June 30 
the Secretary of the Treasury estimated, 
in his report of last December, an $18,- 
000,000 excess of expenditure over reve- 
nue. The deficit, as now pretty closely 
ascertained, will run at least seven mil- 
lions beyond that sum. It is charac- 
teristic of the Government’s present ten- 
dencies that this official under-estimate 
of the shortage did not result, like some 
of the Treasury's erroneous forecasts of 
a dozen years ago, from too optimis- 
tic hopes of revenue. On the contrary, 
the public income has more than equal- 
led the Secretary's predictions. It is the 
steady rise in expenditure—exceeding 
not only the figures of last year, but 
the Treasury's expectations of six 
months ago-—-which has done the mis- 
chief. Examination of the Department’s 
daily statements shows that, while 
army expenditure has risen some $7,- 
000,000 over the fiscal year 1904, and 
outlay on the navy $15,000,000, the cost 
of the Government's civil establish- 
ment has also increased $15,000,000. 
Moreover. this last-mentioned branch of 
expenditure has turned out $9,000,000 
larger than Secretary Shaw's own esti- 
mate of last December. He then, with 
half of the fiscal year already past, as- 
signed $138,000,000 for that part of the 
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public service. Its cost will exceed 
$147,000,000. Last year, after deducting 
the Panama payment, the cost of the 
civil establishment was $132,000,000; in 
1903 it was $125,000,000; In 1902, $113,- 
000,000. An increase of 30 per cent. in 
three years in a branch of public expen- 
diture where waste and extravagance 
are proverbially apt to gain control, 
should serve to set people thinking. Se- 
rious reflection would certainly be stim- 
ulated if the suggested tax on bank 
checks or on coffee were proposed to 
make good the deficit. 


The platform adopted by the Demo- 
cratic State Convention of Ohio reads 
as if it might have been framed by a 
committee made up of Gov. Folk, Sena- 
tor-elect La Foliette, and Mr. Bryan. In 
reality, it is the product of a platform 
committee dominated by Tom L. John- 
son and M. E. Ingalls, the Cincinnati 
railroad man. On national questions the 
document is brief. It applauds the Ad- 
ministration’s attempt to purchase Pana- 
ma Cana! supplies in the open markets 
of the world, and demands that Con- 
gress shall enact specific anti-rebate leg- 
islation, and increase the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. On 
State issues the platform dwells at 
greater length. Mayor Johnson's plank 
pledging the party to the enactment of a 
law reducing railway fares in the State 
to two cents a mile was rejected, but a 
provision was inserted declaring for the 
taxation of railway property at its sala- 
ble value. The appeal for home rule for 
cities and towns is timely. Yom John- 
son’s influence appears in the adoption 
of a plank putting the question of mu- 
nicipal ownership of public utilities be- 
fore the voters of each municipality. In 
view of the well-known character of the 
Cox-Foraker-Dick rule in Ohio, it is to 
be hoped that Mr. John M. Pattison of 
Cincinnati, the candidate for Governor 
in opposition to Gov. Herrick, who was 
renominated by the Republicans recent- 
ly, may have an opportunity to make ef- 
fective that section of the platform 
which pledges the Democratic party, if 
successful, “to use its utmost endeavor 
to eliminate the ‘graft’ and political cor- 
ruption thet have been nourished and 
fastened upon the State by the Republi- 
can party in the last few years.” Such 
a result would be infinitely encouraging 
to other boss-bound States in addition to 
Ohio. 


The only scientific studies of the ne- 
gro question being made to-day are 
those carried on by Atlanta University. 
This year it held its tenth annual con- 
ference, which devoted part of its time 
to reviewing the progress of the negro 
iu the last ten years. Its conclusions, 
signed by Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, L. M. 
Hershaw of the United States Land Of- 
fice, and Walter F. Willcox of Cornell 
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University, special agent of the Twelfth 
Census, primarily bring out the fact 
that there is growing up a demand for 
genuine knowledge in place of prejudice 
or mere opinion about the negro ques- 
tion. A striking belief expressed by 
the committee is that there has been a 
progressive differentiation of the ne- 
groes into social and economic classes, 
which makes it unjust to characterize 
the race as if it were a unit. That the 
mortality of the negro is decreasing, 
particularly among children, is another 
conclusion, while the great increase in 
the number of good homes and in the 
organized efforts for social betterment 
is obvious to even the casual student 
of the subject. Up to 1895 there was 
an alarming growth of negro crime; 
since that time there has set in a steady 
decrease, which is the proper corollary 
to the greater effectiveness of the ne 
gro church and the steady prosperity 
of the colored business man. The se- 
vere economic crisis among negro arti- 
sans is also touched upon. Finally, the 
investigators believe that future studies 
should go into the many unsettled ques- 
tions relating to the vitality of the ne- 
gro, his economic efficiency, his moral 
habits, and his capacity for govern- 
ment, and into the means of improving 
all these. They also ask that an en- 
dowment for the work of this conference 
be secured. 











Mr. Rockefeller’s gift of ten millions 
tu the higher education is remarkable 
from many points of view. It is, 
ot course, the largest donation ever 
made for general purposes, and it is ad- 
mirable in that there are practically no 
restrictions of any kind. The only lim- 
itation is a wise one: that no sectarian 
colleges teaching in a sectarian way 
shall benefit by the fund. Excellent, too, 
is the fact that the gift applies to the 
entire United States, and not to any sec- 
tion. Its income, which will be perhaps 
$450,000, will not, of course, revolution- 
ize our hundreds of colleges nor lift 
them all, even in twenty-five years’ time, 
out of their pressing financial] difficul- 
ties. Compared to their wants, this 
will be only a small sum annually. But 
the example should lead to other similar 
donations for general needs, either for 
buildings or for running expenses or for 
endowment purposes; and Mr. Rocke- 
feller himself states that there is more 
of his money to come. Perhaps most 
laudable of all is the decision to give 
to the General Education Board, an or- 
ganization which has already demon- 
strated its value in the Southern educa- 
tional] fleld, and should from now on ex- 
ercise a very great influence on the de 
velopment of the higher education in 
America. The small sensation excited 
by so princely (as well as wise) a gift 
afiords striking evidence of the change 
in the scale of values wrought by the 
fall in interest. 
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The action, on June 28, of the three 
voting trustees of the Equitable Life in 
filling nine of the vacancies caused by 
resignation of former directors, was in 
line with their pledge to allow policy- 
holders a voice, and to choose a portion 
of the new management from their 
ranks. The nine new names were not 
submitted according to a vote of the pol- 
icyholders as a body, but in deference 
to the wishes of various policyholders’ 
committees. Under the circumstances, 
this was the most practical course to 
follow. It would have been impossible, 
on this short notice, to obtain effective 
expression of majority preference on the 
part of the company’s 600,000 policy- 
holders. For such a vote to be of any 
value, a thorough canvass of the com- 
pany’s membership, and probably organ- 
ization of proxy committees, would be 
necessary. We are not sure that ex- 
pression of preference through pol- 
icyholders in various sections or com- 
munities, acting through committees 
of their own, may not be a _ useful 
precedent. Exactly how far the various 
existing committees of this sort are ful- 
ly representative, is doubtful; but it is 
possible for them to become so in the 
future. Assuming a voting power, di- 
rect or indirect, to be enjoyed by Equita- 
ble policyholders, their position would 
be akin to that of a large community 
on which popular suffrage is suddenly 
conferred. Without preliminary cau- 
cuses, without canvass of nominees, first 
by small groups and then by large 
groups of qualified voters, mere confu- 
sion would result, with the ultimate 
choice dictated, probably, by secret co- 
operation of a minority with interests 
of its own. This is precisely the situa- 
tion of half a million policyholders sud- 
denly asked to choose directors. It 
would equally be their position in case 
of absolute mutualization. In our pure- 
ly mutual companies, indeed, the socie- 
ty’s vote is commonly procured through 
requests for proxies in favor of the ex- 
isting management, whose candidates 
never are opposed. 

On the question of the elder Hyde's 
culpability in the matter of leases made 
by the Equitable to smaller companies 
controlled by Equitable directors, his 
son’s reply to Superintendent Hen- 
dricks’s report takes issues with that 
document. Mr. Hyde makes perhaps as 
good a case for his father as was possi 
ble, so far as regards the original con- 
tracts with these companies, The weak- 
ness of his case, however, appears at 
once when he argues that, whatever the 
pecuniary results of these leases (Mr. 
Hendricks proved in at least two cases 
an absolute loss to the Equitable), “‘it 
does not follow that, because the reatals 
seem low at the present time, they were 
unfair when made.” Possibly; but Mr. 
Hyde ignores the fact, very damaging 





to the recent management, that, ag the 
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earlier leases expired, at various da'‘es 
curing the past twenty years, they were 
‘regularly renewed on the same terms, 
or on terms even more unfavoralhle to 
the Equitable.” 
opportunity which undoubtedly existed 


The salient point is the 


in this direction and in the investment 
of Equitable money in such companies, 
for underhand profit at the Soc'ety’s 
expense. It was these considerations 
which moved Superintendent Hendricks 
to conclude that “there’can be no ques 

tion of the wisdom of prohibiting the 
investment of the funds of life-insuranc 

companies in subsidiary moneyed and 

, 


busiress corporations controlled by lite 


insurance companies"; which led tle 
Frick committee to declare that, “judg- 
ing these investments either on general 
principles or on their specific results, 
their wisdom is gravely questionable,” 
and which called forth from the Morgan 
committee, as long ago as 1877, the very 
positive declaration that “it is not be- 
lieved to be wise for institutions of the 
character of the Equitable Society, in 
order to obtain a suitable rent roll 
: or for any other purpose, to be 
in any way connected with any other 
corporation, however valuable the stock 


of such corporation may be. 


If to be slow to wrath is a virtue 
Sweden deserves great credit, and, in 
fact, it is highly praiseworthy in the 
King and Cabinet to consider the seces 
sion of Norway, not in the light of nat- 
ural resentment, but in that of reason 
and justice. One must hope that this 
temper may prevail over the hotheads 
in the Riksdag, who advocate fighting 
to bring Norway back into the union. 
Clearly. a war would not mend matters 
What is needed is not a renewal of the 
very unsatisfactory union just broken, 
but a satisfactory modus vivendi as a 
stage towards a more permanent union 
If Sweden should follow her sagacious 
monarch in taking this patient and ex 
pectant attitude, it is possible that time 
and considerations of common defence 
might bring Norway back. From this 
point of view it is to be hoped that 
Sweden will not exercise her undoubted 
right to protest against the diplomatic 
recognition of Norway. A frank accep- 
tance of the present state of affairs 
might be the prelude to eventual recon- 
cililation, whereas to establish a diplo- 
matic blockade of Norway would only 
embitter already strained relations, So 
far, in spite of hot words at Stockholm, 
both contestants have given an admir- 
able example of equanimity, and it Is to 
be hoped that in time the unity of the 
Scandinavian kingdom may be restored, 
But this cannot profitably be brought 
about either by war, or by increasing 
vexatiously the difficulties Norway must 
inevitably meet as she seeks interna- 
tional recognition. Meanwhile, as was 
almost inevitable, there is a show of 
military preparedness. 
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JOHN HAY. 

The late John Hay represented to the 
full both theories of genius. He had 
capacities so marked and versatile that 
everything he undertook was done with 
a kind of divine ease, and he had aspe- 
cial training so laborious and protract- 
ed that his success might be accounted 
for as the result of sheer application. 
What distinguishes him from a score 
of illustrious predecessors in the State 
Department is a certain literary, or, if 
one will, artistic quality of temper. It 
requires flexibility of mind to write 
cevil-may-care ballads after you have 
served in the legations of Paris, Vien- 
na, and Madrid. It needs a ready sym- 
pathy to be forty-odd, to be an ex-dip- 
lomat and Assistant Secretary of State, 
and then to make the literary sensation 
of the season with an anonymous novel 
on the labor problem—The Breadwin- 
ners.’ In fact, it was because Mr. Hay 
sc thoroughly represented what Bliss 
Perry has eulogized as the “amateur 
spirit,” that he was a figure not only 
potent but fascinating in all of the many 
walks of life he entered. From his Jim 
Eiudsoes to the epigones of the Metter- 
nich school, he was able to meet all sorts 
and conditions of men on their own 
basis; he prevailed through a superior 
imaginative quality, which he reinforc- 
ed with an amazing variety of material 
information. That anecdote is charac- 
teristic which tells how a famous art 
critic, dining at Mr. Hay’s table at 
Washington, displayed distress at a 
landscape by Constable which hung on 
the opposite wall. When his trouble 
had been noted and its cause asked, the 
connoisseur deprecatingly regretted that 
Mr. Hay had been taken in by one of the 
cleverer sort of forgeries. Unruffied, 
the host first pointed out the intrinsic 
marks by which the authenticity of the 
picture was established, and then ob- 
served, as if casually, that he had had 
it of Constable's heirs, and could trace 
it direct to the artist’s studio. 

But if Mr. Hay illustrated in a sin- 
gular degree the virtues of the “ama- 
tour spirit’—a quality which gave a 
refreshingly personal tinge to all his 
policy as a statesman—he acquired an 
extraordinarily complete and profession- 
at training for the post he finally adorn- 
ed The young Brown graduate and 
member of the bar of Illinois who, in 
1861, became Lincoln's pr'vate secre- 
tary, was immediately thrust into the 
minutie of civil and military adminis 
tration under the care of @ great states- 
man. Whatever dose of diplomacy went 
with the private secretaryship was con 
firmed by experience as secretary of le- 
gation at Paris and Madrid and chargé 
daffaires at Vienna. It is needless to 
say that the spade work of diplomacy is 
cone not by the ambassadors, but by 
their secretaries. John Hay could have 
had no better discipline. Furthermore, 
hig Paris incumbency fell at the time 











when Louis Napoleon's “principle of 
nationalities” was stirring all Europe. 
From the vantage point of Paris the 
young secretary saw the seizure of the 
Danish Duchies and the humiliation of 
Austria by Prussia, the expulsion of the 
F'rench from Mexico, and the assembly 
of Karl Marx’s first congress of Inter- 
national Socialists at Geneva. Within 
his short term at Vienna fell De&k’s re- 
construction of the Austrian Empire on 
a basis of dualism, the liberation of 
Servia, and the abolition of the Jap- 
anese Shogunate. His brief “Castilian” 
days followed Marshal Prim’s republic, 
and witnessed the reéstablishment of 
the Bourbons and the beginning of Pres- 
ident Grant’s negotiations for the an- 
nexation of San Domingo—the true pre- 
cursor of the expansionist policy which 
Mr. Hay was later to direct. 

Evidently here was matter to kindle 
the diplomatic imagination. And Mr. 
Hay had had enough of it, for he con- 
tented himself for several years with 
being the chief editorial writer for the 
Tribune, and its acting editor for a pe- 
riod, and with outbidding Bret Harte 
in narrative verse and Bayard Taylor 
in descriptive prose. After a digres- 
sion given to journalism, literature, and 
the extension of valuable social rela- 
tions, Mr. Hay completed his diplomatic 
education by two years of service as 
First Assistant Secretary of State to 
Evarts, 1879-81, thus learning the rou- 
tine of the department he so brilliant- 
ly conducted twenty years later. The 
pertentous task of writing, with Col. 
Nicolay, the ten volumes of the ‘Life of 
Lincoln’ must be counted as a labor 
0” love, since Mr. Hay, through a mar- 
riage fortunate in all respects, had long 
been beyond the need of money-getting. 
His great opportunity came in the elec- 
tion of Mr. McKinley, who was doubly 
bound to Mr. Hay by personal friend- 
ship and by material benefactions. 

As Ambassador to England Mr. Hay’s 
success was personal rather than diplo- 
matic, but as Secretary of State, since 
1898, his peculiar abilities have gained 
world-wide recognition. It was typical 
of his manner of thought that the sen- 
sational episode of the siege of the 
Peking legation did not suggest spec- 
tacular vindication of national honor, 
but hastened the execution of a hu- 
mane plan, previously conceived, for 
the rehabilitation of the troubled Em- 
pire. By patient consultation with the 
European Powers he succeeded in im- 
posing the principle that China was no 
longer a field for spoliation, but was 
t» be open on equal terms to the trade 
of the world, and was to have its op- 
portunity for national reform and de 
velopment. Mr. Hay’'s circular notes on 
the Mantchuria question were the ob- 
ject of some mockery, as merely aca 
demic. That tone has changed since it 
has been perceived that the Japanese 
triumph is merely one interpretation of 





Mr. Hay’s doctrine, and Mr. Roosevelt’s 
humane mediation between the combat- 
ants another. These facts have com- 
pletely borne out Mr. Hay’s prophetic 
vision that the Chinese question is one 
in morals as well as in international 
politics, and that the time for European 
aggression has passed. 

It would be unworthy of Mr. Hay’s 
own great achievements and personal 
candor to fail to point out that he had 
not only the qualities, but the defects, 
of the amateur spirit. -His desire to il- 
lustrate his office, his quick imaginative 
response to distant situations, led him at 
times into empty undertakings, like the 
Rumanian circular against »ersecution 
of the Jews. His devotion to the project 
of the Panama Canal aid to that of na- 
tional expansion generally drew him 
into more than one equivocal transac- 
tion in the national behoof, as his ad- 
mirers must acknowledge with averted 
faces. But his administration, taken 
broadly, was characterized by scholar- 
ship, dignity, and resourcefulness. In 
seven years he has raised the State 
Department from a condition of rela- 
tive provincialism to a commanding 
position among the chancelleries of 
the world. Mr. Hay is most likely 
to be remembered for that mag- 
nanimous stand in the Far East which 
stemmed the tide of brutal aggression 
upon helpless China. His associates and 
our generation of brethren of the pen 
will remember with most affection the 
littérateur who, amid the gravest re- 
sponsibilities, vindicated the practical 
value of the artistic imagination. 


THE FRANCHISE IN MARYLAND. 

The campaign now beginning in 
Maryland has an uncommon interest for 
the rest of the country, because we 
have there for the first time “white su- 
premacy” as the chief, indeed, almost 
the sole, issue in a State outside the 
“solid South.” Party lines on this ques- 
tion are likely to be often broken this 
fall, for many influential Democrats, 
among them Gov. Warfield and Attor- 
ney-General Bryan, have refused to fol- 
low the lead of the Gorman organiza- 
tion, and, on the other hand, many Re- 
publicans of “lily-white” leanings will 
undoubtedly favor the amendment. It 
is, in fact, the avowed object of its spon- 
sors to induce voters to divide at the 
polls by races, and not by parties. Be- 
fore going any further, let us see just 
what this amendment is. After the usual 
provisions regarding residence, it pro- 
vides that, in order to register, a male 
citizen must be: 


(1.) A person able to read any section of 
the Constitution of this State submitted to 
him by the officers of registration and to 
give a reasonable explanation of the same; 
or, if unable to read such section, then to 
understand and give explanation thereof 
when read to him by the registration offi- 
cers; or, 

(2.) A person who on the first day of 
January, 1869, or prior thereto, was en- 
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titled to vote under the laws of this State 
or of any other State of the United States 
wherein he then resided; or, 

(3.) Any male lineal descendant of such 
last-mentioned person who may be twenty 
one (21) years of age or over in the year 
1906. 

The chief line of argument in support 
of this amendment is that, in adopting 
it, Maryland will merely be following 
the example of all the States farther 
south, “It thus reflects and adopts the 
latest and best views of the strongest 
men of the South,” says Murray Van- 
diver, Democratic State Chairman, Let 
us, then, examine the Maryland clauses, 
not from our own point of view, but in 
the light of other Southern constitu- 
tions. Before taking up them in de- 
tail, one important distinction must be 
made. They are intended to be the per- 
manent conditions of registration in 
Maryland. Voters may continue to come 
in under the second clause until the 
death of all those now fifty-seven years 
old or more, while the third remains 
practically in force until the first voters 
of next year are extinct. Now most of 
the constitutions directed against the 
negro vote have contained two different 
suffrage provisions—one being tempo- 
rary and the other permanent. That is 
tu say, they gave the ignorant or prop- 
ertyless white man several years in 
which to put his name on the voting- 
list, but, if he neglected that chance, he 
was, under the law, placed on the same 
footing as the negro. Thus, we find 
Chairman Vandiver explaining that the 
first clause of the Maryland amendment 
“js taken from the present Constitution 
of Virginia.” So it is, in truth, but it is 
a part of the temporary plan, and ex- 
pired with the year 1903. The educa- 
tional test in force in Virginia to-day is 
simply the writing of name, age, resi- 
dence, etc., in the presence of the regis 
tration officers. Similar is the clause of 
the permanent plan in Louisiana, which 
Provides: 





“He shall be able to read and write, and 
shall demonstrate his ability to do so when 
he applies for registration, by making, 
under oath administered by the registration 
officer or his deputy, written application 
therefor, in the English language, or his 
mother tongue, which application shall con- 
tain the essential facts necessary to show 
that he is entitled to register and vote, 
and shall be entirely written, dated, and 
signed by him, in the presence of the 
resigstration officer or his deputy, without 
assistance or suggestion from any person 
or any memorandum whatever, except the 
form of application hereinafter set forth.” 


“Understanding” @lauses have existed 
in South Carolina and Alabama also, but 
the former expired in 1898 and the latter 
in 1903. Alabama now requires that the 
voter “can read and write any article 
of the Constitution of the United States 
in the English language.” In South 
Carolina, under the permanent plan, he 
must read and write, or own $300 worth 
of property. In Mississippi (as in South 
Carolina’s temporary plan) the voter 
must “read any section of the Constitu- 
tion of the State or be able to under- 
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stand the same when read to him, or 
give a reasonable explanation thereof. 
Thus, for the requirement that the voter 
must read and understand the Constitu- 
tion, there is only one precedent, and 
that a plan no longer in force. The 
other provisions just cited impose plain 
and simple tests that admit practically 
Even in Mississippi, if 
the negro can read, he is not put to the 
additional test of explaining. But to 
require from the man who has shown 
his ability to read “a reasonable ex- 
planation” in addition is simply giving 
to the registration officers absolute pow- 
er to disfranchise,. “What this would 
mean in practice, under the 2-to-1 sys- 
tem, everybody knows,” says the Balti- 
more News. 

We now come to the exemption of vot- 
ers of 1869, and the “grandfather 
Here again in the permanent 
plan of registration we find features that 
were never adopted in any Southern 
State except temporarily. Alabama ex- 
empted from the other tests soldiers and 
sailors in any of our wars—including the 
Spanish war, to which she sent a negro 
regiment—and their lineal descendants. 
This exemption ceased in 1903. In Vir- 
ginia a similar provision, extending only 
to the sons of veterans, went out of 
force, along with the “understanding 
clause,’ on January 1, 1904. Only Lou- 
isiana and North Carolina conferred ex- 
emption on the voters of 1867 and their 
sons, as does, practically, the Maryland 
In the former State this extend- 
ed only to 1898, and im the latter it will 
expire on December 1, 1908. 

Thus, to summarize it in a sentence, 
the Maryland amendment contains, as 
permanent features of the State law, the 
most extreme and objectionable of the 
clauses which the Southern States de- 
vised as temporary conditions of regis- 
tration and have since superseded by 
fairer tests. 

Now a word as to the State for which 
this objectionable measure is designed. 
To every 100,000 whites in Maryland 
there are 24,681 negroes. Proportion- 
ately, Virginia and North Carolina have 
more than twice as many; Georgia,, 
Florida, Alabama, and Louisiana more 
than three times, and South Carolina 
and Mississippi more than six times as 
many. Tennessee, Texas, and Arkansas, 
the only Southern States which have rel- 
atively less than twice as many negroes 
as Maryland, have none of them adopted 
any of the provisions which characterize 
the Maryland amendment. Though we 
should concede, as we emphatically do 
not, the perfect justice and fairness of 
the Gulf States’ Constitutions, it would 
still be utterly preposterous to assert 
that any regrettable necessity compels 
the adoption of the same measures in 
Maryland. Moreover, the foreign ele- 
ment, which does not secure the benefit 
of the grandfather clause, and is subject, 
like the negroes, to the caprice of the 


of no dispute. 


clause.” 


clause. 
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registration officers, is very much great 
er than in any State farther South It 
is relatively half as large again as in 
Texas, twice as large as in Florida, and 
nearly twenty times as large as in South 
Carolina. In no State further South ts 
it true, as in Maryland, that the foreign 
born whites and native whites of for 
eign parents outnumber the negroes 

A fair test of fitness applied to all vot 
ers alike, of whatever color, any Stats 
North or South, has a perfect right to 
impose. But, seriously as some of the 
States have departed from this principle 
the Maryland proposal touches a new 
depth of unfairness and partisanship 


USELESS ELECTORAL COL, 
LEGE. 
Speaking before the New Jersey State 


THE 


Bar Association recently, Mr. J. Hamp 
den Dougherty discussed at length the 
history and present status of the con 
stitutional and statutory provisions re 
lating to the election of the President 
“Of the various perplexing 
which the electoral court has present 
ed,” he says, “not one is solved by the 
act of 1887 [the law now in force].’ 


questions 


“It makes no provision as to what shall 
happen if constitutionally ineligible ele: 
tors shall be appointed by a State; it does 
not declare whether the provision of th 
Constitution requiring electors to meet on 
the same day throughout the United States 
is mandatory or directory; it creates no tr 
bunal for the determination of other dif 


culties arising in connection with the ele: 
toral vote, but simply empowers the -two 
houses, practically without debate, in c« 
tain contingencies, to exclude the vote of a 
State, without prescribing any regulations 
for the government of their conduct —thus 


leaving them apparently to judge in any 
case by ex poat facto legislation.” 

Mr. Dougherty’s own conclusion is in 
favor of the entire abolition of the elec 
teral college and the creation hy con- 
stitutional amendment of some more d! 
rect system of electing President and 
Vice-President. He also holds that a 
Constitutional amendment would be nec 
essary to repair the often-discussed 
omission of any provision for the suc 
cession in the event of the death of the 
President-elect between the meeting of 
the electors and date for his inaugura 
tion, 

It ought not to be difficult, certainly, 
in the light of the experience of thirty 
elections, to draft a new article that 
would be at once simple and comprehen- 
sive. Several plans have been offered 
ir the past which would supplant the 
eiectoral college without altering the 
relative influence of the several States 
Thus, it has been proposed to let the peo- 
ple vote directly for Presidential cand!- 
dates; the candidate carrying each State 
being then credited with as many votes 
as that State now has in the electoral 
college. Variants of that plan have been 
Tmany. But, however strong the argu- 
ments against the electoral college may 
be, the necessary popular feeling to se- 
cure its abolition must be based largely 
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on the defects which it actually exhibits 
in present operation. 

An eloquent member of Congress, as 
Mr. Dougherty recalls, long ago declared 
that a State Legislature, if so disposed, 
could legally delegate the power of 
choosing Presidential] electors to a bank 
or even a synagogue. While we have not 
had, and are not even remotely likely 
to have, any such preposterous abuse of 
power as that, yet there have actually 
been employed in recent years a good 
number of devices by which partisan 
ends can be gained in the choice of 
electors. That is to say, the party 
which happens to be in control of 
the Legislature, without making a 
single convert or adding one name 
to its voting strength, can, by tam- 
pering with this precious electoral ma 
chinery, increase very considerably its 
own chances of at least partial success. 
The most conspicuous attempt of this 
kind was Michigan’s return in 1892 to 
the system of choosing electors by dis- 
tricts, a method which, though once com- 
mon, had been abandoned by the last 
State which used it in 1836. According 
to the rule prevailing in all the other 
States, Harrison, whose electors had in 
the aggregate about 20,000 more votes 
than those for Cleveland, would have 
had all the 14 votes of Michigan. As it 
was, Cleveland carried five of the elector- 
al districts It is worth recalling that 
although it was a Democratic Legislature 
which adopted this method of snatching 
a brand from the burning, vet, had the 
same rule been universa'ly adopted 
Cleveland's electoral plurality would 
have been reduced from 132 to 96. It 
was pointed out by the Evening Post's 
Washington correspondent during the 
last campaign that a return to the dis 
trict system in the Northern States 
would have eliminated all possible 
chance of a Democratic victory, by re 
moving the opportunity for overturning 
by small pluralities a few States with 
large electoral votes 

But it is possible to increase consider- 
ably the difficulties of the “outs” with- 
out even disturbing the popular choice 
of electors on a general ticket For an 
extreme case, take Florida, where the 
Republican vote at present is certainly 
not large enough to be formidable... The 
State is entitled to five electors, and 
four parties made nominations last fall. 
Under the extraordinary ballot law 
which the powers have decreed, the 
names of these twenty electoral candi 
dates were printed In a close column one 
below the other, with no line or apace to 
separate the partie and no name, em 
blem, or other Indication to show by 
which party each candidate was nomi 
nated The Democrat had to mark the 
first five: the Republican, numbers aix 
to ten inclusive; the Populist, numbers 
eleven to fifteen inclusive, and so on 
Naturally a very large number of voters 


were muddled, and, in fact, 900 Demo- 
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crats out of 27,046; 1,650 Republicans out 
of 8,314; 689 Populists out of 1,605; and 
1,086 Socialists out of 2,337, failed to 
mark all theelectors of theirparties, This 
amounts, roughly, to 3% per cent. of the 
Democratic vote, 20 per cent. of the Re- 
publican, 43 of the Populist, and 47 of 
the Socialist. In other words, if the Re- 
publicans should somehow succeed in 
carrying the State in 1908, the election 
law remaining what it is, the Demo- 
crats would still retain some of the elec- 
tors unless the plurality of the Repub- 
licans amounted to a clear fifth of their 
vote. 

It is customary to give the vote for 
“highest elector” in each State as the 
“popular vote” of a Presidential candi- 
date. As a matter of fact, the real mar- 
gin of victory is the difference between 
the lowest elector of the winning party 
and the highest of the losing. In Mary- 
land, where a square for voting all elec- 
tors at once on the ballot is similar to 
and immediately above that for the first 
elector, 2,504 Republicans made the mis- 
take of voting for elector number one 
only, and that margin was wide enough 
for seven Democratic electors to come in, 
although it is indisputable that more 
Marylanders tried to vote for Mr. Roose- 
velt than for Mr. Parker. Massachu- 
setts, to take an opposite instance, makes 
the voter, take considerable trouble to 
“scratch” an individual elector; and 
while some do manifest their personal 
preferences this way, the difference be- 
tween highest and lowest elector last 
fali was only 68 on the Republican tick- 
et and 96 on the Democratic; .03 per 
cent. in one case, .06 in the other. Con- 
trast these with the Florida figures, and 
see how the electoral system lends itself 
to trickery. 

Certainly the movement to reform 
that feature of the Constitution which 
has departed farthest from the original 
intention of its framers, and has brought 
up more or less important disputed 
questions at more than half of our elec- 
tions, does not have to rely on theoreti- 
cal arguments for support. 


THE COST OF LIFE-INSURANCE 
BUSINESS. 

To one unacquainted with the mathe 
matics of insurance, it seems surpris- 
ing that, in consideration of an annual 
premium to be continued through life, 
a company can engage to repay on death 
cr sooner an amount equal to the total 
premiums for a period of fifty years, or 
even one hundred years, But the pos- 
sibility is a very simple result of com- 
putations based on the probabilities of 
human life, and on the increase of in- 
vested funds on which the interest Is al- 
lowed to accumulate by constantly com- 
pounding Itself. Given a table of mor- 
tality and a rate of interest, and the 
problem of determining what annual 
premium should be paid in order to se- 
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cure a given payment at death (or after 
a term of years) is one which has long 
been worked out with great exactness. 
Of course, the result cannot be wholly 
free from the uncertainties which per- 
tain to all human affairs. The actual 
niortality may be greater or less than 
that predicted from the tables, and the 
rate of interest may be greater or less 
than that taken as the basis of the 
premium. To guard against every con- 
tingency of this kind, a “loading” of 
about one-third is added to the mathe- 
matical premium. One conclusion is ab- 
vious at the outset. Supposing the cofn 
pany to be a mutual one, as is-now al- 
most universally the case, this loading 
properly belongs to the policyholder who 
pays it, and, if favorable experience has 
proved it unnecessary, it should be re- 
turned to him in the form either of a 
cash return or an addition to his policy. 
This repayment of a bonus has been so 
common and is so well understood that 
we need not dwell upon it. 

Life insurance on a large scale may 
be said to date, in our own country, 
from the organization of the Mutual 
Life of New York more than sixty years 
ago. An experience of a few years with 
this company, and with those which 
were soon after organized, brought out 
a very gratifying result. Instead of the 
leading of the premium being necessary, 
it was found that the rate of mortality 
was markedly -less than that predicted 
from the tables, while the rate of inter- 
est which the company, by good man- 
agement, was able to gain, considerably 
exceeded the very low minimum on 
which the premiums were computed. 
Two large sources of profit thus poured 
their accumulations into the treasury 
of the company in addition to the load- 
ing on the premiums. The result was 
that, for a number of years, this and 
other companies were able, with perfect 
safety, to return profits to their policy- 
holders on a scale which was agreeably 
surprising. The experience greatly fa- 
cilitated the efforts of the companies to 
extend their business as widely as pos- 
sible. Not only for this purpose, but for 
the business itself, an agency in every 
important town was considered neces- 
sary. One reason for this course was 
that a personal examination of the case 
of each applicant for insurance might 
te advisable to guard against the dan- 
ger of fraud. Another reason, less legiti- 
mate than this, was the very general 
opinion that no one was going to insure 
hig life unless solicited by an agent. We 
believe that no opinion has been more 
universally prevalent among life-insur- 
ance men than this; and yet, granting 
its truth to a limited extent under ac- 
tual conditions, one cannot but think 
that some way of avoiding the expense 
cf a universal system of solicitation 
could have been devised. 

Whatever the necessity, the fact was 
that the expenses of management far ex- 
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ceeded the limit which economy would 
dictate in the case of a purely fiscal in- 
stitution. During the few years before 
the civil war, the expenses of the larg 
est and best-managed companies ranged 
from 7 to 9 per cent. of the total re- 
ceipts, and those of the smaller and 
newly established companies were even 
higher. Such a statement of expenses 
was presented by the companies from a 


rather apologetic standpoint, the idea | 


suggested being that, asthe business en- 
larged, and solicitations by agents be- 
came less necessary, the expenses would 
naturally be reduced. In estimating the 
necessity for the expense, we must re- 
call the fact that a life-insurance com- 
pany is a purely financial institution, of 
which the main business is to receive 
and invest money and disburse the pro- 
ceeds. In this respect it is like a bank 
or a trust company. How extravagant 
the expenses are, from an abstract and 
ethical point of view, will be seen by 
estimating the economy of management 
of a bank in which even an important 
fraction of one per cent. of the deposits 
jis required to defray its expenses. I! 
was doubtless with a view to gradually 
lessening expenses that the Mutual, dur- 
ing a@ number of years, announced that 
the number of its policyholders would 
be limited to 100,000 insured lives. 
But the actual history of the expense 
of management of all the companies has 
been the opposite of these anticipations 
Instead of diminishing as the business 
was enlarged and extended, it has been 
continually growing. To state the situa- 
tion from the most charitable point of 
view, the management of the companies, 
desiring the greatest possible enlarge- 
ment of their business, found that they 
could do this more effectively by expend- 
ing a portion of their surplus in organ- 
ized efforts through agents than by re 
turning it to the policyholders. When 
the number of lives insured in the ‘“Mu- 
tual’”’ approached the limit, the latter 
was removed, and no restrictions placed 
upon the growth of the company. The 
great “life-insurance interest’’ claimed 
recognition, both from the public and 
from the State governments, with the 
power that money always wields. Had 
this “interest” been solely that of the 
million or more of men who held life- 
insurance policies, it would have been 
legitimate; but practically the interest is 
that of life-insurance agents and man- 
agers, whose function it is to promote 
life insurance among the people. 
Competition between the great com- 
panies to show the public the greatest 
possible accumulation of assets constant- 
ly grew. At as early a date as 1870 the 
area of the United States was found too 
small to satisfy ambition, and several 
of the larger companies began to estab- 
lish agencies in Burope, and we know 
not what other continents. The great in- 
crease in the ratio of expenses was prob- 
ably due as much to this extension as 
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to any other cause. An American com 
pany is naturally at a disadvantage in 
seeking for foreign support. Now that 
the rate of interest here is as low as in 
iny other country, an American com- 
pany cannot offer a foreigner any sound 
inducement to prefer it to a home com 
pany, and it is perfectly natural that one 
should intrust the interests of his family 
to the latter rather than to a foreign 
custodian. It is an example of the small 
amount ‘of critical attention given to the 
subject by the public and its supervising 
authorities that the companies are not 
called upon for a separate statement of 
the expenses of managing their foreign 
agencies. If this were the case, it might 
explain the growth of the expenses since 
the beginning of the extension. The ex- 
penses of managing several of the largest 
competing companies have ranged from 
15 to 20 per cent. of their entire annual 
receipts for several years,past, or dou- 
ble the percentage forty or fifty years 
ago. We believe that only a few unam 
bitious and conservative companies have 
kept their expenses down to even 10 per 
cent. 

Another fact that hus been brought to 
light by the Equitable controversy, and 
of which the public has probably never 
been conscious, is the seeming absence 
of any legal check upon the expendi 
tures of the companies. There is, in- 
deed, a law providing that a certain re 
serve must be held, sufficient to insure 
the fulfilment of the obligations to pol- 
licyholders; but this amounts only to 
providing that the officers of no com- 
pany shall squander more than 40 per 
cent. of the premiums they receive, The 
public has relied upon this restriction 
as a sufficient safeguard, quite unaware 
that, from the beginning of our life com- 
panies until the present time, 60 per 
cent. of the premiums received, expenses 
apart, safely invested at the ordinary 
rates of interest, would have sufficed to 
pay all claims of the policyholders and 
also to keep the reserve well above its 
legal limit. Apart from this restric- 
tion, which is wholesome so far as it 
goes, the law recognizes no distinction 
between a life-insurance company and 
other associations of men at liberty to 
manage their business in their own way. 
In theory the policyholders have the en- 
tire power of enforcing economy in their 
own hands; but in practice they are 
powerless. In theory they hold an an- 
nual meeting; practically, we do not re- 
call any published account of the pro- 
ceedings of such a meeting or of the con- 
clusions reached at it. Still nearer the 
base of the entire difficulty is the great 
fact that the masses of men who can be 
induced by agents to insure their lives, 
do not understand with sufficient clear- 
ness that the expenses of managing any 
company in which they insure will really 
come out of their pockets. No man 
should insure his life until he has made 





a personal examination of the Insurance 












reports and earned what fraction of 
his premium is to be invested for his 
benefit It should be to the profit and 


not to the disadvantage of a com 
pany that t reduces the expenses 
of its agencies to the necessary min! 
mum But this will not come about 
until the public take more interest in 
the subject than it now does. The case 
now so prominent in the public sight 
We sincerely 
hope that individuals and associations 


should bring this about 


who take an unselfish interest in the 
management of pudlic affairs will not 
allow the occasion to pass without en 
forcing a new depar.ure in the whole 
system, 


AIDS TO EDUCATION IN MODERN 
GREECE 

The fruitful work accomplished some 
eighty years ago by Americans active in 
the first organization of public instruc 
tion in Greece, invests -with special in- 
torest for us the annually growing ac 
tivities of the Society for the Dissem 
ination of Useful Books In that coun 
try. During the recent Archwological 
Congress at Athens were given, in the 
rooms of this Society, several popular 
lectures which attracted much atten 
tion, notably that by M. Maspero on 
education in ancient Egypt. Recently, 
also, the Society has begun a new series 
of books for children, including a trans 
lation of Hans Andersen's tales. Found 
ec by means of individual contributions 
and on the initiative of M. Demetrius 
Bikelas, its president, the first work 
undertaken by the Society, as far back 
as 1899, was the monthly issue of book 
lets—primers of astronomy, botany, 
physiology; single chapters that allow- 
ed of being taken separately out of 
standard books, such as the account of 
Tierra del Fuego in Darwin's ‘Journal of 
a Voyage,’ geographical and historical 
sketches of Italy, Sweden, and the like; 
litthe handbooks for the cultivation of 
bees, for the preservation of health, and 
s9 on. These monthly books have now 
reached the figure of about seventy. 
Their price, which does not cover their 
cost, is so low that they have been 
eagerly bought by the poorest people, 
not only in Greece, but in all Greek 
speaking regions—Crete, Cyprus, Mace- 
donia. and various parts of Asia Minor 
and elsewhere within the Turkish do 
main. The humors of Turkish censor- 
ship have often intervened more or less 
whimsically, as recently, when the 
primer of agriculture was seized be- 
cause, in the account given of the queen 
bee, there was a passage dangerous te. 
the safety of Abdul Hamid, inasmuch 
as regicide was its theme. In spite of 
all such difficulties and discouragements 
upwards of 600,000 booklets have so far 
been distributed. The modern Greek 
adopted in these publications is not 
fashioned upon any preconceived theory 
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except that it should be “understanded 
of the people,” and that it is so “under- 
sianded” is proved not only by this 
enormous circulation, but also by the 
fact that the booklets have been in 
great demand for use among convales- 
cents in hospitals. This side of the So- 
ciety’s usefulness, indeed, has enlisted 
on its behalf the interest of its royal 
patroness, the Crown Princess Sophia, 
who has an especial care for the man- 
agement of hospitals in Greece. 

The Society has not, however, con- 
fined its nsefulness to issuing these pub- 
lications. The Ministry of Public Edu- 
cation in Greece entrusted it, upon rep 
resentations made by its president and 
council, with the organization of small 
libraries in connection with primary 
schools in Greece. The royal decree of 
authorization is dated November 30, 
1901, and very encouraging progress 
has already been made in the formation 
of these libraries, intended for the use 
not only of teachers and pupils in the 
schools, but also for that of the people 
of each neighborhood. The Ministry of 
Public Education further called upon 
the Society to prepare and submit a re- 
port on the teaching materials and 
school appurtenances best adapted to be 
used in Greek schools. The result has 
been a carefully considered list of arti- 
cles procurable through the Society from 
various European makers. As for dia- 
grams necessary in teaching the @le- 
ments of geography, anatomy, antiqui- 
ties and the like, these could not be had 
with the indispensable Greek explana- 
tory text unless a special arrangement, 
involving the expense of printing, was 
entered into. One of the recent suc- 
cesses of the Society has been the con- 
tribution by three members of a fund 
for this specific purpose. Accordingly, 
useful diagrams for teaching purposes 
are in process of preparation and will 
soon be available for use in the schools 
of Greece and the Levant. This is one 
more example of the generosity upon 
which the Society for the Dissemination 
of Useful Books has had constantly to 
depend in order to make good the year- 
ly deficits caused by the intentionally 
low price of its publications. The an- 
nual subscriptions of about 170 mem- 
bers, and the payments made by 80 life 
members, constitute its sole regular in- 





come over and above what is paid for 
ity, books Not only members, but also 
the Government, have helped it from 
time to time with donations 

These new facilities thus afforded for 
upplying Greek schools with diagrams 
and for facilitating the acquisition of 
mhool supplies of all kinds, are the 
culmination of a line of action Institut 
ed by the Society in 1903. At that time 
two other Athenian societies were in- 
duced to codperate with its president 
and council in calling together at 
Aihens a Hellenic Congress of Educa- 
tion. In connection with this congress 





vas held an educational exhibition. The 
delegates, representing all Greek-speak- 
irg islands and countries of the Levant, 
rumbered 996, and, when assembled, 
voted, on the motion of Mr. George Dro- 
simis, Secretary to the Society for the 
Lissemination of Useful Books, the for- 
ration of an Educational League, whose 
statutes were sanctioned by royal de- 
cree under date of July 19, 1904. Many 
fereign publishers and societies sent ex- 
hibits to the educational exhibition, and 
not a few of the exhibitors gave what 
they sent to the Educational Museum 
which grew out of the exhibition. Ad- 
ditional rooms to accommodate it were 
built onto the house occupied by M. 
Bikelas’s Society, and the Museum is 
now so incorporated that, in case of the 
lapse of its present management, arti- 
cies contained in it cannot lawfully be 
scld, but must be handed over to the 
Lniversity of Athens. The beginnings 
of this Museum date back to 1903, when 
@ member of the Society contributed 
enough to form the nucleus of what is 
row an exceptionally interesting and in- 
structive collection. Its present com- 
pleteness was attained only in January 
of the present year. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN MEXICO. 
Mexico, June, 1905. 

Just now, when France is passing through 
the agitation incident to the religious as- 
sociations law and kindred measures, 
amounting in part to a proscription of the 
Roman Catholic Church as it has hitherto 
been constituted in that country, a résumé 
of the results of Governmental proscription 
of the Church in Mexico on a scale and in 
a manner comparable only to the anti- 
clerical measures of the French Revolution, 
may prove of interest. In Mexico, though 
the laws of “the Reform” remain upon the 
books, there has been a steady growth to- 
ward real reiigious toleration in the last 
quarter-century; and, with occasional inci- 
dents which reveal the existence still of 
the spirit of the old régime, the problem is 
gradually working itself out. 

The contest for the independence of Mex- 
ico in the second decade of the nineteenth 
century was in part an anti-clerical move- 
ment, just as, in all the possessions of 
Spain and in Spain itself, the nineteenth 
century ushered in a propaganda against 
Church domination in government. The 
fact that the “ery of independence,” which 
is annually celebrated by Mexico as its 
ehief national holiday, was uttered before 
a small band of his parishioners by a priest, 
Hidalgo, at nearly the hour of midnight on 
September 10, 1810, though on the surface 
contradicting the foregoing statement, real- 
ly confirms it. There were associated with 
the movement for independence certain of 
the native priests of Mexico, in part of 
Spanish blood, who desired to shake off the 
yoke of foreign clerical domination (which 
was in large part the rule by Spanish 
friars, who obtained the chief ecclesiastical 
preferments, including bishoprics), and who 
found their best opportunity in a movement 
for political independence, 

The independence of Mexico was achieved 





only to result in the proclamation of an em- 
pire, that of Iturbide. During the thirty- 
five years which followed, the disastrous 
dominance of Santa Ana stands out fore- 
most, and the whole period is characterized 
mainly by the clash of personal ambitions. 
Nevertheless, underneath may be traced the 
contest between clericalism and liberal- 
ism, which is but another way of saying 
reaction and reform, if both are understood 
in an extreme sense. The Constitutional 
party of 1854-1857, which was but another 
aspect of the liberal movement, provided (in 
the Constitution of 1857, still in force in 
Mexico with various amendments and addi- 
tions) that ‘“‘the law cannot authorize any 
contract having for its object the loss or 
irrevocable sacrifice of the liberty of man, 
whether based on labor, education, or a re- 
ligious yow.”” Besides forbidding forced la- 
bor, this article aimed, though rather cov- 
ertly, as appears, at breaking up religious 
associations, which were forbidden to hold 
real estate except for places of worship. 
The abolition of special tribunals and the 
privilege of being judged by special courts 
(meaning ecclesiastical, though not so stat- 
ing) was another phase of this rather cau- 
tious procedure for the abolition of a State 
Church, while very wide discretion in this 
direction was conferred by the provision 
that the Federal authorities alone should 
exercise, “in matters of religious worship, 
the intervention prescribed by the laws.”’ 
There soon ensued the French interven- 
tion and the establishment of the so-called 
Empire, which, under its purely Mexican 
aspect, was a triumph for the reactionary 
and clerical party—a party which, so far 
as regarded the adhesion of the sons of 
the country, had stood first for Spanish rule, 
then for such foreign or quasi-foreign con- 
trol as would bring about the overthrow 
of their liberal rivals. With the withdraw- 
al of the French and the return of the 
Liberals to power, the anti-clerical move- 
ment assumed a bolder phase. Under Presi- 
dent Lerdo de Tejada, in 1873, the Constitu- 
tion was amended to provide explicitly for 
the separation of Church and State and 
their mutual independence of each other; 
for the establishment of civil marriage and 
registry; for the abolition of the religious 
oath in giving testimony. Finally, it pro- 
vided explicitly that “‘the law does not rec- 
ognize monastic orders, nor can it permit 
their establishment, whatever be their de- 
nomination or the object which they pro- 
claim themselves to seek.” The following 
year these amendments were greatly ex- 
panded by a law dealing with all the sub- 
jects in question, reaffirming liberty of 
worship and the mutual Independence of 
State and Church, but basing upon the 
clause of the Constitution giving the Gov- 
ernment power, in the interest of public 
order, to interfere and prescribe rules re- 
garding religious worship, some very rigid 
restrictions upon the Church and its minis- 
ters. Religious instruction in the public 
schools was forbidden, though instruction 
in morals was enjoined; religious holidays 
were abolished from the civil calendar, and 
the participation in them of civil officials 
or troops forbidden; all religious exer- 
cises were confined strictly to the interior 
of the churches, thus doing away with the 
gorgeous processions of the former friar 
régime, and religious exercises even with- 
in the church were made the subject of 
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police inspection and supervision where 
necessary. The officers of religion, fur- 
ther, were forbidden to wear any habit or 
distinctive garb outside of the churches; 
the ringing of the bells was subjected to 
police supervision and regulation; minis- 
ters who had attended dying persons could 
not receive inheritances from them, and, in 
general, bequests to religious personages 
were restricted. The confiscation of the 
church edifices throughout the country, pro- 
vided by a law of 1859, which was too short- 
lived to have much effect, was reénacted, 
placing title to all such edifices in the Gov- 
ernment, which, however, continued to per- 
mit them to be employed for worship, a¢ 
before. Throughout the republic, oné will 
find, in consequence of this law, on the 
facade of each cathedral, and often on that 
of other important churches, a large and 
conspicuous coat-of-arms of the Mexican 
United States, with the traditional eagle 
strangling the serpent, one foot resting on 
the cactus. It is like the inscription on 
the front of French churches, “Propriété de 
la République.” 

With the entry of President D‘az to power 
in 1876—a rule that has lasted. with one 
interruption of four years, ever since 
stress was soon laid upon the achievement 
of internal order, and, as subsidiary to this 
and dependent upon it, the development of 
the resources of the largely 
through foreign capital, necessitating the 
guarantee of peace and safety for foreign- 
ers. The great object, public order. once 
fairly achieved, the country entered upon 
the present era of industrial development 
All factions of the populace, and, not least 
of all, the old propertied class, among 
whom in large part were numbered the old 
landed families which remained loyal to 
the Church and were opponents of reform, 
have shared in the benefits of this industrial 
cevelopment. To a large extent still the 
old aristocracy is identified with clerical- 
ism, and is secretly, if scarcely ever open- 
ly, hostile to the element which, coming 
in large part from the less aristocratic 
classes of the population, has se'zed and 
held the reins of power. It is through the 
old aristocracy, which may everywhere b« 
still discerned, that the clergy to-day 
chiefly retain any hold upon the compara- 
tively small proportion of educated Mexi- 
cans. Nevertheless, the very existence of 
a despotic Government, virtually forbid- 
ding the open activity of political parties 
in order that thus internal revolutions 
might be prevented, and at the same t:'me 
fostering progress and development by its 
policy of maintaining order and protecting 
capitalistic enterprises, have tended to 
unite all Mexicans by the bonds of self- 
interest. 


country, 


Thus, with the gradual achievement of 
the aims of the Diaz Administration, some 
of the harsh restrictions upon the Church 
have been felt to be not only no longer 
necessary, but also out of place. To-day, 
and for some few years past, except in 
places where the local administration is 
in charge of officials who might be called 
“professional Liberals,”” and who are radi- 
eal in their anti-clericalism, 
about the street wearing their full minis- 
terial garb, with virtually no hindrance. 
The management of Church property—in 
so far as regards the Church edifices them- 
selves, the residences of the clergy, sem!i- 


priests go 








naries, schools, etc.—is not interfered with, 
though doubtless any attempt once more 
to acquire landed property not directly de- 
voted to public worship would promptly be 
stopped. The local police are commonly 
present at large gatherings in the churches 
en special days of religious significance; 
but the abuses incident to the presence of 
pickpockets in large crowds are sufficient 
reason for such precautions. The presence 
in Mexico of members of monastic orders, 
male and female, is a plain indication of 
the gradual disappearance of much of the 
There are 
no large monastic communities, to be sure, 


old rancor in these matters 


and theoretically community life is not per- 
mitted. Nevertheless, here and there, no- 
tably in the capital itself, there are friars 
and nuns, who sometimes even appear on 
the streets in habit. Some of the friars are 
to be found in the pulpit, garbed as ordi- 
nary priests. In the main, the members 
of religious orders scattered about’ the 
country are devoting themselves to teach- 
ing in the Church schools. The rules fol- 
lowed jin one seminary for aspirants to the 
priesthood, which has come under the eye 
of the writer, are quite notably Jesuitical. 
In the past few years, some of the broth- 
ers and sisters of orders expelled from 
France have established themselves’ in 
Mexico, and either opened schools or en- 
gaged their services in connection witb 
Church schools already in existence. There 
does not appear to be any tendency upon 
the part of the Government to interfere 
with these religious, so long as they make 
no ostentation of their connection with an 
order nor attempt to establish community 
life in a way to attract public attention. 
Just how far this tolerance would go is 
not a thing that can just now be defined; 
but the best liberal minds connected with 
the Administration of to-day seem to think 
that no danger is threatened from encroach- 
ments of this sort upon the old rule. 
Many Government adherents in the coun- 
try, through failure to comprehend the 
newer issues which have arisen in Mexican 
public life, still make a rallying cry of 
anti-clericalism, and fulminate in the press 
and occasionally in the forum against the 
‘enemies of the Reform."’ Quite 
a local sensation was stirred up in one of 
the States of Mexico a few months ago by 
the arrest of a priest charged with having 
instigated a religious procession, wherein 
banners with religious emblems were car- 
ried. It was a very petty incident, and 
probably in the States presided over by 
broader-minded administrators it would 
have been passed over without remark, or 
with merely a quiet admonition to the 
Church authorities to keep within the iaw 
forbidding 
So, also, it is quite the accepted 
custom on the part of local officials of 
Government to require an unusual and 
special ringing of the bells of churches on 
certain of the more important national 
holidays. As indicated, the ringing of the 
bells on ordinary or special religious days 
is regulated by local police restrictions; 
but on Mexico's Independence Day, for in- 
stance, the Goverament will require all the 
bells in all the towers to be rung con- 
tinuously ard demonstratively for a full 
half-hour or more at sunrise and at sunset, 
also perhaps at noon. It happens some- 
times, where the clergy feel the old rancor 
still, that the sextons and bell-ringers are 


traditional 


religious processions in the 


streets, 








found missing at the time for such ringing 
of the bells. and have carried off the 
belfry keys with them. In one State cap 
tal recently these offenders were given 
short terms in jail for their absent-minded- 
ness. This insistence upon the ringing of 
the church bells for civil holidays is not 
quite so petty as it may at first seem. The 
masses below are highly impressionablk 
and there may well be something In the 
policy which proclaims to them that, in 
spite of their quite general subordination 
to the clergy in all the ordinary affairs of 
life, there is in the Government a power 
able to regulate the Church. It is akin to 
the policy of parading the troops publicly 
on national holidays. 

As might be expected, the Church has 
still a greater hold upon the majority of 
the people of Mexico than has the Govern 
ment or modern thought, political or social 
Among the educated, the Church retains Its 
hold chiefly upon the 
quite under the domination and influence 
of the clergy as a 
whether their husbands and fathers are of 
the Reform party or of the old aristocracy. 


women, who arf©r 


rule, regardiess of 


The men of this educated class, outside 
of a 


ilies close 


conspicuous few in whose fam 


loyalty to the Church has 
been traditional, and who take an active 
and prominent part in high mass on Su 
day, for instance, are, with some excep- 
tions, indifferent to the Church. Where rt 
gard for their women folk or a fear of 
social criticism does not restrain them, the 
young and middle-aged generations of edu 
cated men in Mexico are free-thinker if 
thinkers at all on matters of religion, But 
among the masses, the Church is the 
really respected power, almost as much as 
it was under the old régime. Here again 
it keeps its hold largely through the wo 
men; for, especially among the rising mid 
dle class of artisans and factory hands, 
there is notable among the men a feeling 
of independence of the padre. This is not 
true, however, in the rural districts, on the 
big ranches, and in those parts of the 
country which have been little changed as 
yet by railroads, telegraph, et To the 
masses generally, Holy Week. Christmas 
time, the day of the Virgin of Guadalupe, 
and other important religious celebrations 
are far greater events in the year's cal 
endar and in the lives of the celebrants 
than any of the national holidays 

The influence of the more radically mind 
ed of the Governmental party in prevent 
ing a complete subsidence of the old feel 
ing is not so great as is that of the more 
intemperate members of the clerical party, 
both lay and religious Every now and 
then some injudicious priest's outbreak tn 
the pulpit is responsible for a revival of 
the rancor. Still more are the lay editors 
of the so-called clerical press to blame for 
a covert, but all the more resented, bait 
ing of the “Reform” bear, with sly ir 
casm or adroit misrepresentation of facts 
such as may still leave them on the saf« 
side of the laws regulating the press (laws 
that theoretically secure freedom of speech 
but practically give the executive author 
ity sweeping jurisdiction) The leading 
clerical newspaper of Mexico City has o 
late, in spite of denials from official! sources, 
persisted in spreading the 
the Archbishop of Mexico City, 


’ 


news that 
Mons 


Alarcon, was to be made by the Vatican 
(whatever that may 


“apostolic visitor’ 
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mean), thus absorbing the functions of the 
apostolic delegate to Mexico (the recent 
Italian apostolic delegate having departed, 
probably not to return), with his fune- 
tions as archbishop. Now Mons. Alarcon 
was a liberal clergyman at the time of 
the political reform in Mexico, and it ts 
one of the evidences of wisdom and a spirit 
of accommodation at the Vatican that he 
and such as he have been appointed to 
high ecclesiastical posts in Mexico. Some 
of the younger bishops of Mexico are men 
of quite progressive and liberal views; 
and it is not the less significant that they 
should have been appointed from one or 
two of the ecclesiastical centres in the 
country which still remain most reaction- 
ary, though appointed probably rather be- 
cause of their prominent family and social 
connections than otherwise. It was the 
Archbishop of Mexico City himself who is- 
sued pastoral decrees in March designed 
to check some of the abuses that have been 
long established in Mexico in connection 
with the observances of Holy Week. The 
Mexican peasant of to-day, especially in the 
cities, is not the simple being he once 
was, and certain celebrations that once 
may have served their purpose in Impress- 
ing him in a grossly material way with 
the importance of the holy days, have de- 
generated into little more than puppet 
shows. The burning or hanging in effigy of 
Judas on Easter Day is a custom frowned 
upon by the progressive members of the 
clergy. Holy Thursday, when the host 
is wont to be exposed on a platform in the 
centre of the churches, and the faithful 
are supposed to make pilgrimages te seven 
or more churches during the day, has be- 
come a day for the idly curious to throng 
the churches. Shows which once may have 
impressed the unsophisticated peasantry 
are now becoming mere theatrical spec- 
tacles. Hence, Archbishop Alarcon, the 
fiftieth anniversary of whose priesthood 
was recently celebrated, addressed all the 
clergy of his archdiocese as follows: 

“For no reason, nor under any circum- 
stance whatever, will the curates, the vi- 
cars, or other priests allow the appearance, 
in the chureh or in the atrium, of dancers 
or mimics of the enemies and executioners 
of Christ, especially at the hour when the 
divine offices or other religious exercises 
are celebrated, or when the faithful are 
practising pious acts of any sort. It is to 
be particularly borne in mind that the 
persons who appear to exhibit themselves 
in the ridiculous garb to which we refer 
are almost always poor, ignorant people, 
and for that very reason are to be ad- 
dressed and treated with persuasive plain- 
ness of apeech, and with patient zeal, to 
convince them of the Justice of our proh}- 
bition.”’ 

Such things as this reveal the lines of 
approximation between the more progres- 
sive and tolerant members of the Church 
and Governmental parties. Hence it ts that 
the harsh restriction of the fifties and se- 
venties directed by the Government against 
the Church remain tin part a dead-let- 
ter The time for their abolition, or for 
complete toleration of views and prac 
tiees has not yet arrived; but it would 
appear that the tendencies are that way. 


TAINE’S CORRESPONDENCE, 1870-1871.—1 
Panis, June 15, 1906. 


The third volume of ‘H. Taine, sa Vie et 
ga Correspondance,’ is by far the most ta- 
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teresting, not, perhaps, for its psychology, 
but as an historical document. The first 
part of the correspondence related chiefly 
to Taine’s youth, his family, his early 
friends, his studies, his journeys, his lite- 
rary labors; the third volume begins in 
1870, on the eve of the war with Germany. 
As the editor of the correspondence says: 
‘Taine was coming back from Germany on 
the 12th of July, 1870, with a preoccupied 
mind. Brought up in a purely civilian 
milieu, he was ignorant of everything mil- 
itary. He had been for four years an ex- 
aminer in modern languages for admission 
to the School of Saint Cry, and, as such, 
he had had pass before him well-instructed, 
well-brought-up young men, representative 
of the good average French youth, but he 
did not know the chiefs.” When the war 
broke out, with a terrible suddenness, he 
believed, like most Frenchmen, that our 
generals would be up to their task, and 
that the material preparations for the war 
were complete. He, however, did not under- 
rate Germany, and he thoroughly knew her 
seriousness and tenacity. 

He was living at Chatenay, near Paris, 
but went to the city almost every day. 
He was alarmed at the levity of the press, 
the spectacle of the boulevards, where the 
boys were screaming “A Berlin!”—by the 
growing agitation of the disorderly element 
of the population. After the first defeats, 
he writes to his mother from Chatenay 
(August 9, 1870); “You know t..e sad news; 
the army is ill commanded. The impression 
of all the people I have seen is bad; it is 
probable that the Prussians may come as 
far as Paris. Many people think that, if 
the reverses continue, there will be trouble 
in Paris, perhaps a revolution.” He thought 
for a moment of returning to Paris, and 
offered himself to the military authorities 
for the National Guard; his eyesight was 
so bad that his offer was refused. He took 
his family to Tours, where he heard the 
news of the defeat at Sedan and of the 
capture of the Emperor. He tried on Sep- 
tember 17th to reénter Paris, but did not 
succeed, and had to remain at Tours. He 
there offered his services to M. de Chaudor- 
dy, who acted as Under-Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs. He wrote two great articles 
for the English papers, which made no 
sensation at the time. (They have since 
been reprinted in his ‘Last Essays in Criti- 
cism and History’). Their titles were “Pub- 
lic Opinion in Germany, and the Conditions 
of Peace,"’ and “The Intervention of Neu- 
trals.” 

When Tours was threatened by the enemy, 
Taine, having with him some ladies of his 
family, went to Pau. The climate there was 
favorable to the persons under his charge, 
but he was almost without news. We see 
him there occupied, in the midst of his pre- 
occupations, with putting in order his ‘Notes 
on Pngland.’ He had been in Pau fifteen 
years before, when he wrote his ‘Voyage aux 
Pyrénées.’ He writes to his mother: “The 
sun enters my room in the morning and the 
valley is green [November 19]; but for me 
the feeling of the public misfortune Ig so 
vivid that I do not really sense the beauti- 
ful; I only say to myself that, in other 
circumstances, I should feel great pleasure 
in the presence of all these beautiful 
things.” He remained in Pau till the capti- 
tulation of Paris, which marked the end of 
the war, finishing his ‘Notes on England.’ 


“I will write nothing,” he gays, “of Ger- 
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many; and the feelings we all experience are 
such that I don’t believe a Frenchman, for 
ten years, will travel in that country or 
write of it. It is very probable that on my 
return I shall write political articles in 
Paris, notwithstanding my repugnance and 
my want of preparation. Everybody must 
now put his hand to the wheel; but words 
are of so little avail against institutions and 
the national character. . «. It is clear to 
me that the Germans want to make of 
France an Italy like the Italy of Austria be- 
tween 1815 and 1848—that is to say, a coun- 
try they can Invade at their pleasure and 
entirely under their hand. Perhaps, by so 
many miseries and humiliations, we shall 
be led to organize ourselves as they did in 
1813.” 

- His political prophecies were expressed in 
a letter to his mother, written from Pau on 
February 12: ; 

“The Assembly is composed almost en- 
itrely of moderate men, many Orleanists, 
some Legitimists, a good number of Re- 
publicans of the Cavaignac stripe, some 
Radicals. In my opinion it will resemble 
the Chamber of 1848. In my opinion, if 
there is peace, the chances are for a mod- 
erate republic of more or less long dura- 
tion, which will end without commotion in 
a constitutional monarchy under the Or- 
léans family. The Reds are discredited in 
Paris, where it was seen how small their 
number is. The only danger will be the 
discontent of about sixty or eighty thous- 
and men of the people, who were gratui- 
tously fed during the siege, and who will 
find themselves without work and without 
pay. Are they going to try new journées de 
juin?” 

Only the second part of these prophecies 
was verified; the Chamber was not exactly 
what Taine thought, and the development 
which he anticipated did not take place. 
He was a better prophet when he feared 
new journées de juin. He wrote from Pau 
on March 6: “I foresee civil war before a 
year has elapsed.’””’ The Commune began 
before a month had passed. He was writ- 
ing at the time an article on political suf- 
frage, which he would have in two de- 
grees. “Few nations,” he said, “are so re- 
markable as ours for political incapacity. 
Those who call themselves Republicans, 
progressive, are almost all madmen. There 
are no natural chiefs; the masses oscillate 
under the totally externa] influence of in- 
terest or of fear. What I am trying to 
write is an article in favor of the two- 
degrees suffrage, sc as to give leaders to 
this rabble.” His article was absolutely 
without echo, and was lost in the confusion 
of events. 

On his return, he found his house 
devastated, and still occupied by Prussian 
soldiers. He saw Renan, who gave him 
some articles on the situation to read. He 
did not much like them. “It is abstract, 
not very good. He has many ideas, but his 
conclusion would not be acceptable. Very 
visibly, he is for the restoration of mon- 
archy and a nobility so as better to imi- 
tate Prussia.” Taine measured well the 
exaltation of spirit and the depth of social 
disorganization produced by the siege of 
Paris. The spectacle of the French arm- 
ing themselves against each other during 
the Commune, under the eyes of the con- 
queror, was one which he never forgot. 
Those among us who were witnesses of the 
event can well understand his feeling of 
horror. During the days which followed 
the rising of the 18th of March, which was 
the beginning of the Commune, he remained 
in the neighborhood of Paris at his sister's 
country house, going regularly to Paris 
till the 3d of April, in order to give his 
lectures at the Beole des Beaux-Arts. After 
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the 4th of April, the lectures had to b 
given up, and the school was closed. Tain 








retired once more to Tours, where he wait 
ed for the end of the insurrection 

His letters to his wife from the 19th of 
March to the end of May are mere notes— 
echoes of such news as could reach him 
during the period of terror which reigned 
in Paris. The spectacle of that city evi- 
dently gave him the idea of what he d 
scribed afterwards in his account of the 
Terror of 1793—what he graphically called 
“l'anarchie spontanée,”’ the free growth o 
all the savage passions of mankind. 


° 


“The gachis is everywhere, it is a spon 
taneous dissolution. . . . The cause of 
the present situation and of the success of 
the revolt (all the men in revolt belong to 
the Internationale) is the extraordinary 
anger of all the ignorant Parisians, even 
of the enlightened ones, against Trochu, 
etc., whom they regard as traitors. . ‘ 
Many persons believe that this government 
of unknown men will dissolve in universal 
contempt. I believe in the employment of 
force, perhaps in the entrance of the Prus 
sians (March 20).” 

The same day, he writes: “My heart is 
dead within my bosom; it seems to me that 
I live among madmen. I have lost the feel- 
ing of indignation.” 

Taine wrote almost daily to his wife dur- 
ing the Commune. His letters are very de- 
spondent. On March 18: 

“Europe might pity us on account of the 
magnitude of our misfortunes; now she has 
a right to despise us, and she uses it. No 
sentiment of the right, an exasperated van- 
ity which directs itself against the chiefs 
instead of the enemy, Paris as mad and as 
vile as she has seemed heroic—I say seemed; 
such is the opinion of my uncle and of cool 
observers. It is hard to think badly of one’s 
country; it seems to me as if it were ques 
tion of a near parent, almost of a father, a 
mother, and, after having judged this parent 
incapable, I am obliged to find him gro- 
tesque, odious, low, absolutely incorrigible, 
and destined to the prison of criminals or 
the cell of madmen.” 

He saw clearly that the insurrection, 
though it never had a distinct programme, 
was really Socialistic: ‘The bourgeois ex- 
ploits us; we must suppress him. There is 
no superiority, no speciality. I, the work- 
man, am capable, if I wish, of being the 
head of an enterprise, a magistrate, a 
general; we have the guns; let us use them, 
and establish a republic in which workmen 
like ourselves shall be ministers and pres- 
idents.’’ The insurrection was also interna- 
tional. The Commune had among its sol- 
diers many Italians, English, even som« 
Germans, all the devotees of universal an- 
archy. The anti-clerical character of the 
Commune was visible from the first. The 
Commune issued a decree confiscating the 
property of all congregations, suppressing 
the budget of the churches recognized by 
the Concordat. The Communists arrested 
on April 6 the Archbishop of Paris and the 
curate of the Madeleine. The letters of 
Taine, written during the early days of the 
insurrection, are extremely interesting; 
they are full of the “petits faits’’ which 
Taine always liked to note, and which were 
so valuable in his eyes for the study of his- 
tory. 
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spa purpos of cal gz attentio 
) nanner which Professor Bag r 
Co has constructed his recent volume 
The Teaching of German in Secondary 
Schools’ (The Columbia University Press, 
Macmillan 1904) out of other books 
His method may best be illustrated by a 
prese i yn of the relation of the book to 
an American book easy of access, Hempl’s 
German Orthography and Phonology,’ 
which appeared in 1897. At the right, be 
low, is the complete text of three portions 
of the Bagster-Collins book At the 
left are placed the corresponding por- 


tions of Hempl’s bo 


ways in the order 
the b but so arra 
their transcriptk 
HEMP 
$158 The circun 
stances inder which 
the German “Literary 
(Schrift 
sprache was formed 
and spread tended to 
make it, as its name 
implies, a standard 
written rather than 
spoken language The 
inhabitants of the va 
rious king: 
provinces learned to 


Language” 


read a common lan 
guage, but each pro 
nounced it according 
to his local habit 
There was no one great 
and lasting influence 
for Germany such as 
England had in Lon 
. if Berlin 
remains the capital of 
the Empire, it must 
ultimately have an 
importance and influ 
ence similar to that 
long exerted by the 
speech of London and 
Paris. 

§158. But now that 
universal 


don. $163 


education 
has enlarged the cir- 
oa, Gk. 6 & ce ee 
tween the members of 
the higher classes of 
society of the various 


towns and districts 
there is more  inter- 
course, direct and in- 
direct, and hence 


there is greater uni- 
formity of speech 
among them. 

§159. We cannot but 
recognize that there is 
more than one good 
usage on various 
points. . . . There is 
no standard. 

$162. The fact is that 
every province has its 
provincialisms. 

§163. That thespeech 
of Hanover should 
have gained in Eng- 
land the reputation of 
being the best Ger 
man, is not strange 

It is now gen 
erally recognized that 
Hanoverian German is 
in many respects pro 
vincial. 

one can hear at 
the North a German 
that is more bookish, 
orthographic, and 
“correct,”” than that 
spoken elsewhere. 





“kk; these are not al- 


n which they stand in 


nged as to stand oppo- 
ns: 
RACSTRER-COLLING 
P. 42. The German 
has long had 


i literary language, 
but it is a written 
ne, not a spoken. The 


habitants of the dif- 


ferent territorial di- 
vi ms of the German 
Empire learn to read 
a common language, 


but each pronounces 
t in the manner pe- 


} 
u 


ir to his own lo 
cality In Bpite of 


the predominance of 
Prussia, and the im- 
portance that Berlin 
has assumed as its 
apital, ite 
on pronunciation is 
not to be compared 
with that which Paris 


influence 


has exercised in 
France, and London 
England 


With the spread of 
education and modern 
intercourse, there ia, 
of course, a strong 
tendency, especially 


1i0ng the higher 





classes in the larger 
towns, towards great 
er uniformity; still, 
even to-day, there is 
considerabl diverg 
ence between the pro- 
nunciation of North 
ern, Middle, and 
Southern Germany—a 
divergence which will 
long continue to exist 
We shall look in 
vain for any one place 
where standard Ger 
man is spoken, for 
every province has its 
provincialisms Even 
the pronunciation in 
Hanover, so long in 
vogue in England, is 
in many respects not 
worthy of imitation. 
On the whole, how- 
ever, the most ‘“‘cor- 
rect’’ German, that is, 
the pronunciation 
which follows the or 
thography most close 
ly. is spoken in North 
Germany. One rea 
son for this is that 
the native dialect is 
so very different from 
the High German of 








! t Nort} wl t literary 
t tive d 1 1 way, t 
most strikingly iry language " 
from the literary lan f ign language 
guage, the latter, be ‘ inhabitante ef 
ng practically a for North Germany, it is 
eign tongue hase rf , book language 
quired and T ved them ind ss has ré 
most careful study ved re caref 
the schools The pi tudy w . 
minence of the Nor rhe i fluence f 
j literary and jf i , tieal 
i matter for th ‘ ra a " 
past « hundred years a ‘ t 
has te led to establish ! l e, } } 
the good repute of i to t gq t 
North Ger i ‘i T ew ( 
any g ] 
§158. Since the estat Beven lines ¢ 
lishment of political w! 1 are quoted f 1 
union in a large part Rreul 
of the German terri For a long t 
tory, it has been | the theatre } 
urged that a uniform ordingly aimed at 
pronunciation of the ne pronunciation, f 
standard language fre dialect, for 
(“eine dialektfrete ery stage 1G 
Aussprache’’) should = jy. sled “I 
be striven after leutach The standard 
§100. The stage usage w t firet 
(Biihnendeutach) ia my = nad 
the outgrowth of cer a z in pl 
tain schemes of pro net and 
nunciation constructed yu ‘ t 1 
for the use of actors , knowledg 
by mer who had littl 
knowledge of phonet 
jes or the history oi 
the languag« 
It would be t lious to follow 
ment of the yowels and consona a ck 
tail, but an exception may be made of | 
HEMPI BAGSTER ¢ 
§ 206 The result ts I 6s The tear 
that the German / has must boring out ! 
a clear, light sound liffer betw t 
and the English / a ear, light sound f 
dull, heavy sound. the German ] nod 
The difference 1 the dull, heavy sound 
most striking after a f the English “'l 
stressed vowel, and Phere I a setrib ¥ 
in the final syllable 4 fer between tt 
el, In making the ound of the Engl 
German l. . . the lips hell and the Ger 
are usually opened to’) man bell In the 
the very corners of German l the 
the mouth ire of t the ery 
the front fthe corners of the mouth 
tongue is convex and 1 are kept more 
leaves but a very thin tense 
space between its sur- The tongue, too, Is 
face and that of the ™ore tense in 
roof of the mouth t and usually the 
the back of the tongu: back 1 lowered 
sinks In sounding the 
In making the Eng- | Evslish “‘, n the 


lish .. the back of contrary, the back of 


the tongue is raised. the tongue ra 1 
the whole front part * d there at ie 
of the tongue has a ime time a c¢ ave 
concave form, and wering of the front 
thus leaves a large Part 


resonance - chamber 
between the tongue 
and the roof of th 
mouth, 


It should be observed that there are 
three or four direct from 
Hempl's book, mostly on polnots of trifling 


quotations 
importance, and the work is spoken of with 
praise, But there is nowhere any expres 
sion of indebtedness to the book which 
might be construed as excusing the use that 
has been made of it. xX 


New Yorn, June 22, 1005 
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LASALLE’S AMOUR. 


To THE EpitoR or THE NATION: 
- Sir My attention has been called to a 
phrase in my article on Mazzini, published 
Nation on June 2%, which is consid- 
misrepresenta’‘ion I referred to 
Ferdinand Lasalle as having been “killed 
in a duel over a courtesan.”” It would have 
better to have said “over a woman,” 
have each reader to put 
what construction he chose that word. 
Certainly, Lasalle’s notorious amour was 
sufficiently ambiguous to justify the com- 
mon belief that it Platonic. My 
purpose in referring to it, however, was to 
emphasize th fact that the world is too 
sound to date its moral regeneration from 
a man like Lasalle, who became entangled 
and was killed in so ignoble an affair. 
WILLIAM Roscoe THAYER. 
July 2, 1905 
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Notes. 





‘Russia and its Crisis,’ by Prof. Paul Mil- 
yukoff, will be published in mid-August by 
the Chicago University Press, which in Sep- 
tember will issue ‘General Sociology,’ by 
Prof. Albion W. Small. 

‘To Europe,’ a handbook by way of prepa- 
ration, by Miss H. A. Guerber, is among the 
fall announcements of Dodd, Mead & Co. 

The Research Publication Company, Bos- 
to publish ‘Some of the An- 
Con- 


about 
and 
verse, jr., of Thompson 
Conn., Major James Convers of Woburn, 
Mass., Hon. Heman Allen, M. C., of Milton 
and Burlington, Vt., and Capt. Jonathan 
Bixby, sr., of Killingly,’ compiled and edit- 
ed in two volumes by Charles Allen Con- 
verse. The portrait illustrations will ex- 
200 


ton, is 
Descendants of Samucl 
Parish, Killingly, 


cestors 


ceed 
Dr 
University 


the 
to 


Privatdocent in 
of Berlin, has undertaken 
complete the ‘Altenglische Sprachproben 
nebst einem Worterbuch" begun by Eduard 
Mitzner, and continued by his faithful but 
now deceased colaborer, Hugo Bielings. The 
first was published in Berlin 
ts 1872, and the last, closing 
the word “‘misbeleven,” in 1900. The 
M will the third volume, 
which is to appear during the present year. 
proposes to push the dictionary by 
specialists to 
to Z at once 
appeals to all who have done personal 


Heinrich Sples, 


instalment 
far back as 
with 
letter complete 
Sples 


organizing a company of 


gather the materials from N 
ihe 
work in this line to share in the enterprise, 
Berlin (W., 57 


Kurfirstenstrasse 4), in reference to plans 


and to confer with him, in 
and principles, 

‘The Traveller's Handbook’ by 
Tozter (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) is one of the 
of its kind The 
depressing subject, 
and of 
luggage 

thoroughness 
The 
pages, with 
amall and humiliating 


Josephine 


most intelligent writer 
the de 
transporting 
the 
that 


consecu 


treats a moat 
of ocean-travel 
aelf 


side, 


tails 


one's and one's when on 


other with a 
proves her long experience 
reading of 
of all the 
incidents of travel in Europe, would prob- 
the heart 
therefore recommend that this excellent It- 
tle book, 


tive her close 


scrutiny 


ably deter any but of iron We 


designed as it is only for those 





who have not yet “crossed,” should be 





Our experience 
they are usually 


used for reference only. 
of these works is that 
read after the and that one must 
buy one’s own wisdom and buy it dear. 
But no one can go wrong in taking to heart 
the lessons of this manual—its tolerance, 
its attitude of acceptance of all that makes 
one so glad to get back from Europe. The 
pain fades, the joy remains, but any sea- 
soned traveller who turns over these pages 
sigh afresh, and nod assent to this 
unsparing revelation of the creaking ma- 
chinery of transatlantic travel. Its key- 
is struck on the very deck: “Chief 
the opportunities within reach of 
who cross the ocean is that of the 
learning receive enjoy- 
ment from sources, and to find 
pleasure in things.”” Exactly so; 
and one of the results of going abroad is 
that learns that those “sources” and 
“things’’ are to be had very pleasantly at 
home. We have detected no error worth 
noticing in the writer's to travel- 
lers. On page 93, however, we observe 
that the phrases given for buying a ticket 
at an English station are “single first” 
and “double first."" They should rather 
run “first single’ and “first return’; nor 
have we ever heard a time-table called a 
“folder’’ in England (p. 97). 

Mr. Hamilton Wrirht Mabie, furnishing 
a preface to his edition of ‘Fairy Tales 
Every Child Should Know’ (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.), strangely omits to offer any 
reason for his selection. What, for ex- 
ample, is the peculiar merit of “One Eye, 
Two Eyes, Three Eyes” that children ought 
familiar with it? We can discover 
beyond Mr. Mabie’s presumable lik- 
ing for it. Are careful parents agreed that 
“Bluebeard,” “Little Red Ridinghood,” and 
“The Story of Ali Baba,”” are wholesome 
reading for the young? The best excuse 
for these is, that they have furnished coun- 
ters of speech for adults which promise to 
have indefinite currency. Little Red Riding- 
hood is perhaps as substantial an histori- 
eal personage as Napoleon, or at least as 


event, 


will 


note 
among 
those 

possibility of to 
meagre 
simple 


one 


advice 


to be 


none 


Tamerlane. But could we not get along 
without her, as she stands for noth- 
ing but simplicity and food for the wolf? 


The book is handsomely and openly print- 
ed, and has a colored frontispiece. 

Miss Kate Stephens did an injustice to 
her volume of essays when she gave them 


the wnattractive title, ‘American Thumb- 
Prints’ (Philadelphia: Lippincott). They 
are written in a good English style, and 


we have found much in them that is worth 
recording, especially the characteristics of 
the University of Hesperus, which we take 
to mean Kansas, and in which Miss Steph- 
taught. We regret a certain tone of 
asperity in “Up-to-date Misogyny” and the 


ens 


“New England Woman"’—both subjects 
that should be touched, if at all, with a 
light hand. We have met with much ridi- 


cule of the New England woman, but never 
thorough a dissection as this. Miss 
Stephens has not left her a single good 
“Her lungs are apt to be weak, 
normal, and hips undersized. ‘ 
is awkward in movement. ... As 
she knocks her skirt with her 

More often she toes in than 
and so on. The only woman of our 
acquaintance who would answer to every 
feature of the cruel description from which 
have extracted, came, we remember, 
not from all, but from 


so 


point. 
waist 
She 
she steps, 
knees. 
out"; 


New England at 





Kansas, but of course she may have had 
the fatal New England strain in her blood. 
We are relieved to learn from Miss Steph- 
ens that this phase of the New England 
woman is dying out—naturally enough, as 
one of her crimes is that she does not 
marry. “She is already outnumbered in 
her own home by women of foreign blood, 
an ampler physique, and a less ex- 
alted ideal of life’; these will certainly 
marry. But we must say that we do not 
see why the religion that has consoled the 
New England spinster should be reckoned 
among her faults, or why one should write 
of her as though she were a modern 
Clytemnestra. “Mayhap in this present 
decay,”” says Miss Stephens, “some Moera 
is punishing that awful crime of self-suf- 
ficing ecclesiasticism. Her unproductivity— 
no matter from what reason, whether from 
physical necessity or a_ spirit-searching 
flight from the wrath of God—has been 
her death.”” What an exit for the poor, 
plain, useful body! In her last essay, ‘‘The 
Plagiarizing Humors of Benjamin Frank- 
lin.” Miss Stephens shows how Franklin 
plagiarized Swift. 

In a thin volume privately and most 
tastefully printed by the Merrymount Press, 
Boston, Dr. James Read Chadwick preserves 
‘A Brief Sketch of the Life of James Read,’ 
his grandfather. Mr. Read was an eminent 
Boston merchant and manufacturer (1789- 
1870), who gave his name to Readville. In 
1842 his firm failed for $850,000, and set- 
tlement was made with his creditors at 86 
cents on the dollar. Free to engage in 
business again, in the course of two years 
he had acquired enough to acquit his debt 
in full, which he did, to the admiration 
of the merchant princes of Boston, who 
presented him with a service of plate. This 
was worthy of being retold by his grand- 
son—more worthy even than George Peabody's 
saying: “Mr. Read, I want to say that you 
laid the foundation of my future’’—by time- 
ly credit whem the young applicant was 
penniless, but in sight of a “turnover.” The 
volume is pleasantly illustrated with por- 
traits and facsimiles. 

The Smithsonian Institution has done 
well to print a translation of Dr. A. B. 
Meyer’s ‘Studies of the Museums and Kin- 
dred Institutions of New York City, Al- 
beny, Buffalo, and Chicago, with Notes on 
Some European Institutions’; first in its 
annual report for 1893, and also separately, 
This is a kind of service which seems nat- 
urally to fall to foreigners. The “kindred 
institutions’ embrace libraries and uni- 
versities. More than a fifth of the vol- 
ume is occupied with the Buropean por- 
tion. Plans and views within and without 
are profusely supplied, and the compact 
data will prove extremely convenient for 
reference. 

Ranke’s ‘History of Germany in the Era 
of the Reformation’ still remains the great 
work upon its subject, and it would be a 
real service to scholarship to reproduce it 
in a complete translation, with such ref- 
erence to later Viterature as would serve 
to make the reader acquainted with the 
vast amount of detailed study that has 
been given to the period since Ranke’s 
time. Unfortunately, in ‘Leopold von 
Ranke: History of the Reformation, trans- 
lated by Sarah Austin, and edited by R. 
A. Johnson’ (EB. P. Dutton & Co.), we have 
only a fragmentary translation, and “‘edit- 
ing’ worthy of the publisher's office-boy, 
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James J. Robinson's ‘Selections from Ro- 
man Law’ (American Book Co.) illustrates 
a commendable tendency to widen the field 
of college interest in classical literature. 
The passages selected cover a wide range 
of legal principles, both public and pri- 
vate, and the notes are devoted chiefly to 
an elucidation of those principles; linguis- 
tic and grammatical problems receiving at- 
tention only when the thought might other- 
wise be inaccessible to the advanced col- 
lege student. A junior or senior course on 
the basis of this book, if given by an in- 
structor of suitable legal instjnct and at- 
tainments, should be of great profit to stu- 
dents who expect to be subsequently 
employed, either practically or theoreti- 
cally, with problems of law or politi. 
eal science. 

‘Japanese for Daily Use,’ by E. P. Pren- 
tys, assisted by K. Sasamoto (New York: 
William R. Jenkins), is a booklet which 
will fit the pocket and help the traveller. 
It is full of real talk, brief, to the point, 
and wholly free from that exaggeration of 
honorifics heard on the stage and overwork- 
ed by novelists and Japanophiles. We have 
failed to find a misprint in its sixty-three 
pages. Numbers, money, postal rates, and 
helps to pronunciation have not been for- 
gotten in this capital manual. 

We receive from Lemcke & Buechner the 
first fascicule of ten (A-Bartholdi) of a 
small quarto ‘Dictionnaire Encyclopédique 
Illustré’ (Paris: Armand Colin), which is 
worth considering among popular French 
dictionaries. It is extremely compact, and 
is set in a type which is not fatal to ref- 
erence, but would be very trying to read. 
The illustrations are so numerous that 
every page boasts one or more—commonly 
more; and the maps are notably numer- 
ous, ¢. g., French West Africa, Algiers, 
Tunis, the railroads crossing the Alps, plans 
of Amsterdam, Athens, etc. There is 
one fine color print of mushrooms. Brief 
etymologies are given; dictionary defini- 
tions are followed by matter introduced by 
Encycl. Academy furnishes a good exam- 
ple of this. 

Mr. J. Horace McFarland discusses in the 
Printing Art for June the “Importance of 
Education in Printing.’” He finds it re- 
markable that, while other branches of tech- 
nology are studied in schools and special 
institutions, printing has not received due 
recognition as a subject for instruction. 
The result is, he says, that, “with a highly 
intelligent body of master-printers in 
America, there are but few who are in any 
sense fully trained in the art they prac- 
tise. Very few of us know any history of 
our ancient art; a few more know, through 
power of absorption by contact, and not 
through intelligent study of a body of col- 
lected information, its underlying princ!- 
ples.” Mr. McFarland wants to see a 
School of the Graphic Arts established, 
where the prospective printer may learn 
both the history and the practice of his 
art, and, besides, the relation of printing 
to other arts and sciences, the processes 
of engraving and lithography, as well as 
type-making and type-setting. Photography 
ds an art with which a printer must be fa- 
miliar; electricity is becoming more and 
more a factor in printing, and its laws 
should be clearly understood. Nor should 
the economics of printing be neglected. ““To 
trace the influence of printing with mov- 
able types on the world’s history will add 





charm and dignity to the art—and it needs 
both.” 

The railway problem in central China ts 
shown by Col. C. C. Manifold, in the Geo- 
graphical Journal for June, to be of the 
greatest importance. The journey of which 
he gives an account was undertaken to dis- 
cover the best railway route from the upper 
Yang-tze provinces to the sea, and was 
through a region to the north of that river 
rarely visited by foreigners. Everywhere 
were to be se2en the evidences of China's 
awakening.- In the large towns he found 
buildings being erected or set apart for in- 
struction in Western learning. In Szechuen 
each district town was sending, at th» Gov- 
ernment expense, three students to Japan 
to be educated in foreign learning and mod- 
ern science. With this desire for knowl- 
edge commercial progress was linked. Com- 
paratively small places had a foreign trade 
amounting to several million dollars, while 
at Chung-ching, the commercial metropolis 
of Szechuen, the imports for last year were 
valued at $12,000,000, three-quarters being 
Indian cotton yarn, a trade which had dou- 
bled in two years. Yet, large as are the 
imports, the exports are far greater, many 
cargo boats from the interior being broken 
up and sold as lumber on their arrival at 
Hankau. At present, communication with 
the outer world is wholly by the river, 
which sometimes for months is unnavigable 
even for junks above Ichang. There is 
also an enormous local traffic, which is car- 
ried on in the most primitive manner. In a 
large section of Szechuen, the richest pro- 
vince of the empire, with a population of 
from fifty to sixty millions, intelligent, 
industrious, and eager to purchase foreign 
goods, there is not a single road which will 
admit of a wheeled carriage or draught ani- 
mals of any sort being used. The chief ob- 
stacle to a railway to the sea or a river 
port is the determination of the provincial 
authorities that all future railway construc- 
tion shall be done by Chinese capital.and 
under Chinese management. An official an- 
nouncement has been made inviting sub- 
scriptions on a 4 per cent. guarantee from 
local magistrates, landowners, and mer- 
chants, “and no foreign assistance is to be 
accepted.”” But, as a railway under the 
control of provincial officials, to say no- 
thing of the fact that the ordinary rate of 
interest in Szechuen is 12% per cent., would 
hardly prove a desirable investment, it is 
obvious that the thirty million dollars ask- 
ed for will never be subscribed. It should 
be noted, however, that there are small 
local railways in other parts of the empire 
which have been constructed wholly by the 
Chinese, while locomotives are being made 
in the Tong-shan workshops. 

A landmark in “the educational conquest 
of the Far East” is the fifth triennial meet- 
ing of the Educational Association of China, 
held at Shanghai, May 17 to 20. Besides so- 
cial receptions at the American consulate 
and St. John’s College, there were six gene- 
ral exhibits of text-books, books for supple- 
mentary reading, industrial school work, 
selections from the Chinese educational ex- 
hibit at St. Louis, and of educational pro- 
gress in the Philippines, besides one sec- 
tion on Biblical instruction. In addition to 
the general meetings, with three sessions 
daily, there were sectional gatherings on 
primary education, kindergartens, scien- 
tific, normal, and industrial training, meth- 








ods of teaching English and Chinese, med! 
cal, sanitary, and educational literature 
ete. Such men as Arthur Smith, Young J 
Allen, D. Z. Sheffield, W. A. P. Martin, A 
P. Parker, and a number of prominent lay 
men and physicians took part in reading 
papers, and in the discussions A notable 
figure was Tasuke Harada of Kobé, a for 
mer student at Yale University, whose con 
tributions on “Japanese Educational In 
fluence in China’ and “How to Apply the 
Japanese Primary School to China" were 
especially valuable, because it was the 
general opinion of the conference that the 
Japanese are to lead in the new education 
in China. During the session there was is 
sued the Directory of Yale Men in China, 
1905, numbering nearly fifty, with a bi 
ographical sketch of each. ‘There are six 
Chinese students in Yale University. Of 
the non-resident members of the “Yale 
Alumni Association of China, Dr. Yung 
Wing of the class of ‘54, in Hartford, heads 
the list. At the same time, the great illus- 
trated work,in tweuty-one volumes, on" Wo- 
men in All Lands,” in preparation for years, 
was issued from the press by the Diffusion 
Society, whose recent publications cover a 
wide range of science and history. 


--To McClurg’s “Library Reprints of 
Americana,” Dr. R. G. Thwaites contributes 
a two-volume edition of Lahontan, under 
the title ‘New Voyages to North America.’ 
The text has been reprinted from the Eng 
lish edition of 1703, the title-pages, maps, 
and illustrations of which are reproduced 
In addition to an introduction, notes, and 
index by the present edito., Mr. V. H 
Paltsits of the Lenox Library also furnishes 
a much-needed bibliography of Lahontan’s 
book. A somewhat archaic appearance is 
given to the page by the spelling and typo- 
graphy of 1703, but Dr. Thwaites has not 
gone so far as to reproduce all the mis- 
prints and minor inaccuracies of his old 
translator. As for Lahontan himeelf, the 
best which has been said of him comes from 
the pen of M. Edmond Roy, and was pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the Royal So- 
clety of Canada eleven years ago The 
young Gascon baron whose estate had been 
so far shattered by lawsuits that he had 
only his sword and enterprise to depend 
upon, stands out clearly among the pic- 
turesque figures of Frontenac’s régime, and 
has infused much of his own personality 
into his book of adventures. During the 
first half of the eighteenth century few 
books of travel, whether relating to Amer- 
ica or not, had a more striking success than 
this; and though the discovery that Lahon- 
tan was drawing upon his own southern 
imagination when he described his trip to 
the River Long has impaired public con- 
fidence in the rest of his narrative, the 
work as a whole remains a most service- 
able supplement to the reports of Recol- 
let and Jesuit. The romance about the 
River Long is accounted for clearly enough 
by the fact that Lahontan wrote his book 
to save himself from dire want, and did not 
scruple, for the sake of getting purchasers, 
to place himself as a discoverer in the 
same class with La Salle. The real signin- 
cance of his story is that he approaches 
the life of New France without any especial 
respect for the ecclesiastical influences that 
were then so strong in the colony. During 
the period of his residence at Quebec and 
among the Indians, he was a full-blooded, 
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adventurous youth of no very high ideals, 
but endowed with great physical vigor and 
thoroughly in love with the rough life of 
the woods. At a later time, when his for- 
tunes were broken and he found it neces- 
sary to seek refuge in literature, his dis- 
content with Europe led him to idealize the 
Indian and anticipate the idyllic strain of 
Chateaubriand. Making every allowance for 
he blague which as a true Gascon he pos- 
sessed, it remaing that he held a responsible 
position in New France during a critical 
period of colonial development, and that 
he knew the woods well Dr. Thwaites’s 
editorial notes are similar in quality to 
those which have accompanied his Jesult 
Relations and other works of Western 
travel. The Introduction, however, contains 


one or two slips. In referring to Lahontan’s 
letter of appeal to the Marquis de Seignelay 


(p. xxi.) he has “three hundred crowns,”’ 
where the text should run “three hundred 
thousand crowns,” while on p. xliv. he re- 
ers to Lucian as having been a Latin pro- 
totype, and calls Nicolas Gueudeville “a 
Benedictine friar.” 


Under the title of ‘An Angler’s Hours,’ 


we have from the Macmillan Co. a series of 
papers by H. T. Sheringham, angling editor 
of the Field, all but one of which have seen 
previous publication in one or another of 
the English periodicals Mr. Sheringham 
wields the pen of a cultured gentleman, dis- 


playing no obtrusive traces of the painful 
criticism suggested by the Horatian motto 
upon the dedicatory page, “Vir bonus et 
prudens versus reprehendet inanes,” ete. 
And though he can go into remoter fields 
than Horace on due occasion, there is in 


him no tendency whatever to that tiresome- 
ly lavish display of erudition which we had 
occasion to notice, recently, In the anony- 
mous author of ‘Super Flumina.’ Mr. Sher- 


ingham goes to his sport with a nature deli- 
cately sensitive to the various charms 
which the outdoor world offers to the prop- 
erly attuned angler by the way, and so 
his book is for the most part over the heads 


‘ 
0 


the many who go forth with no standard 


0 iccess other than the catching of many 
fish He wearies the reader with no ex- 
clusive fads of method, does not belong to 
the self-elevated aristocracy which would 


restrict the term angler to those who pur- 
sue a single species of fish with a single 
kind of lure, and displays in general a 
sound sense emphatically commendable 
The book cannot pass without exception, 
however We follow him readily enough in 
his seml-apologetic and yet firm assertion 
that it Is no mortal sin to take a trout 
with an angleworm when for one reason or 
another you cannot get him with a fly, but 
we must regard it as an unfortunate aber- 
ration of an otherwise good man when we 
find him with a dark lantern at midnight 
covering thé bottom of the stream with 
balls of dough, and marking the spot with 
nm plece of paper on the bank, In order to 
return at daybreak with a campstool and 
make a catch from the sachool gathered to 
gether In this easy way There has been 
new light on the application of ethics to 
sport since the old Waltonian days, and so 
genial a member of the brotherhood as Mr 


Sheringham should be careful A slip of 


the pen is ordinarily not worth the notice 
of the eritic, but the inadvertent substitu- 
tion of ounces for pounds by an angler, tn 
speaking of the weight of fish, Is so con- 
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trary to precedent and probability as to de- 
serve rank among the curiosities of litera- 
ture. Possibly it was a deep-laid plot of 
Mr. Sheringham to gain credit for certain 
other statements, as of the irate angler 
who waded out to a monster trout which re- 
fused to rise, and kicked it in the side for 
its insolent imverturbability. 


—The dramatic critic, and, in fact, any 
sort of critic, if he expects to be read, 
must be cocksure. He should not qualify 
his verdict with saving-clauses, with “I 
think” or “At least it seems so to me.” 
He should not mention that he has not read 
this and that play of the dramatist whom 
he sets out to estimate, or confess that he 
has been less fortunate than others in op- 
portunities of seeing those plays on the 
stage. He may be sure that his reader will 
have his first impulse to lay down the book 
when he encounters such misplaced hon- 
esty. Above all is the academic critic call- 
ed upon to be definite, to have all his facts 
in order, or at least assume them by the 
divination which is the privilege of the 
well informed. An amiable and quite un- 
academic vagueness is, however ,the chief 
characteristic of Mr. E. E. Hale, jr.’s, 
‘Dramatists of To-day’ (Henry Holt & Co.). 
“T remain,” he says (p. 4), “on an isthmus 
of a middle state. Somewhere about half- 
way between the holy mountain and the 
abyss do I mount beside the puppet booth 
and give, as though a barker, some comment 
on the dramatists of our day.”’ Mr. Hale 
reviews after his fashion the typical plays 
of seven modern dramatists, English and 
Continental, and he is, throughout, essen- 
tially incoherent.. “And in Wildenbruch 
there is doubtless,” he writes, “something 
too (only I can never quite get at it), 
which brings out by contrast the qualities 
of Sudermann” (p. 64). “It takes time to 
tell these complicated things,”’ he says of 
Pinero’s ‘‘Letty,”’ and he certainly has de- 
scribed the play so as to make even Letty 
seem complicated. “It may be that the 
novelist, who must work so much by de- 
scription where the dramatist can work by 
presentation, the temptation is to confine 
oneself” (p. 74)—Mr. Hale must have left 
out something that would have made sense 
of this conjecture. His English style leaves 
much to be improved. Dilettantism is some- 
times excusable in a critic, but in a serious 
volume of essays there is no excuse for such 
a sentence as “they compromised, as a rule, 
by having their heroes chumps” (p. 25), or 
for the inelegance of ‘“‘You will best get at 
them when they are not dead set on some 
special object” (p. 106). “I will confess,” 
writes Mr. Hale of a scene in “Magda,” 
‘that I hardly know whether all this is 
precisely what one would call dramatic.” 
We have chosen to dwell on the manner 
rather than the substance of Mr. Hale's 
book because his essays are precisely what 
one would not call dramatic criticism. 


—Having been sorely tried of late by 
abridged and adapted memoirs of _ the 
French Revolution, we find it a relief to 
meet with a new work on this period which 
deserves the printing. In his ‘Select Docu- 
ments Illustrative of the History of the 
French Revolution’ (Frowde), Mr. L. G. 
Wickham Legg of New College, Oxford, has 
brought together two volumes of extracts 
that are well worth the editorial care he 
has lavished upon them. In France the 
speeches of the Revolutionary orators are 





to a certain extent known through the ex- 
haustive ‘Histoire Parlementaire’ publish- 
ed by MM. Buchez and Roux, and more 
widely through the selections made by M. 
Aulard. The English world is enabled to 
become familiar with this same body of 
literature in its essentials through the good 
offices of Prof. H. M. Stephens. The me- 
moirs and correspondence of the polit‘cal 
leaders are more accessible still. But what 
we have lacked hitherto has been a well- 
chosen body of material which should dis- 
close the feelings and ideas of the masses 
at successive stages of the movement. The 
natural channel of such opinion ani senti- 
ment was the daily press, and altogether 
nearly 500 newspapers were published in 
Paris during the times, less than two y2ars 
and a half, when the Constituent Assembly 
was in session. Mr. Legg, searching for 
the views of the average man, finds them 
chiefly in such representative sheets as 
Mirabeau’s Les Etats Générauz, Mallet du 
Pan's Mercure de France, Camille Des- 
moulins’s Révolutions de France et de Bra- 
bant, Brissot’s Patriote Francais, and 
Marat’s Ami du Peuple. Although these 
and the other most representative news- 
papers were published by party chieftains 
or lieutenants, they kept in close touch 
with the popular mood of the moment, each 
for its own section of the community, and 
from them can be made out a side of the 
Revolution which does not find adequate ey- 
pression in parliamentary debate. 


—Mr. Legg, taking up large subjects liks 
the storming of the Bastille, the March to 
Versailles, tho Flight to Varennes, the 
“Massacre” of the Champ de Mars, etc., 
gives the newspaper version of the facts 
with such comment as is represented by 
leading articles that consider the incidents 
from typical points of view. We are par- 
ticularly glad to see that he has made co- 
pious use of the Mercure de France, a 
journal which expressed temperate, firm, 
and enlightened opinions under circum- 
stances of the most trying kind. In select- 
ing his subjects Mr. Legg has thought it 
best to economize space by denying notice 
to colonial and foreign affairs. But, while 
concentrating his attention upon the do- 
mestic affairs of France, he does not make 
Paris overshadow the rest of the country, 
even though the newspapers from which he 
draws so largely saw things in the main 
from a Parisian standpoint. Various official 
utterances, like the speeches of Louis XVI. 
and the Bull of Pius VI. on the civil oath 
of the clergy, are included, as well as im- 
portant laws like those relating to local 
government, the judicial organization, and 
the organization of the ministry. The Con- 
stitution of 1791 is also reprinted. We hope 
that Mr. Legg will in future volumes apply 
his method of selection to the periods of the 
Legislative Assembly and the National Con- 
vention. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ROME IN HER MID- 
DLP PERIOD. 


A History of Rome during the Later Re- 
public and HKarlicr Principate. By A. 
H. J. Greenidge, M.A., D.Litt., Tutor and 
late Fellow of Hertford College, and 
Lecturer In Ancient History at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. Volume I. From the 
Tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus to the 
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Second Consulship of Marius, B. c., 133- 
104. With two maps. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1905. 


It is quite time that there should ap- 
pear in our language some new treatment 
of that history which forms the centre 
of the history of the ancient world. No 
British or American scholar has entered 
the field with any book planned on a large 
scale since Theodor Mommsen’'s 
work—a work as brilliant as it is learn- 
ed, but too concise to deal fully with 
many of the topics it touched—was trans- 
lated into English. Since that time much 
has been done to extend our knowledge 
of Roman things, by no one more than 
by Mommsen himself; and our way of Tfe- 
garding Rome and her dominion has itself 
been modified. Accordingly such a book 
as Dr. Greenidge’s deserves a friendly re- 
ception when it comes from one who has 
already shown, by several smaller works, 


great 


that he possesses both extensive learning 
and a mastery of critical methods His 
treatises on IJnfamia and the Legal Pro- 
cedure of Cicero’s Time relate to highly 
technical subjects, and could attract but 
few readers. They show, however, both 
that he understands Roman law, an indis- 
pensable prerequisite to a comprehension of 
Roman history, and that he is a diligent 
investigator. 

The present volume sustains his reputa- 
tion for accuracy and penetration, while 
proving him to possess gifts of a different 
order. It discloses a large grasp of facts 
and a weighty style. Dr. Greenidge’s writ- 
ing is always forcible and often pointed, 
sometimes a little too colloquial for the 
dignity of the subject, sometimes a little 
obscure from the concentration of thought 
but never tedious or diffuse. His narra- 
tive occasionally rises into a high dra- 
matic impressiveness. The story of the 
career of Tiberius Gracchus, for instance, 
is given with a vigor which holds the 
reader's attention from first to last, nor 
is the shorter description of the Servile 
war in Sicily inferior in its picturesque- 
ness and in the skill with which the salient 
incidents are presented. It has _be- 
come the fashion to contrast the old-fash- 
ioned “literary” way of writing history 
with the new or “‘scientific’’ way, and some 
have gone so far as to say that the 
scientific method excludes charm, and justi- 
fies—perhaps, indeed, prescribes—an austere 
dulness. Dr. Greenidge belongs to the scien- 
tific’ school in respect of his care 
and diligence in investigation, and his ab- 
stinence from mere embellishments 
But his pages have that best sort of in- 
terest which belongs to a judicious selec- 
tion of facts, and to a forcible presentment 
of them which brings them vividly be- 
fore the reader’s mind, and sets him re- 
flecting upon causes and consequences. His 
own mind has been moved by the story he 
tells, and he communicates to us a sense of 
its tragic meaning. 

The chief defect we have to note in the 
book is the abruptness with which we are 
set down into the middle of the history 
of the second century B. c., without any 
sketch of the preceding, even of the im- 
mediately preceding, events, or any out 
line of the constitution of the Roman Re- 
public. The author, 
course he has taken may be criticised 
avows and defends it. He thinks it best 
simply to assume the earlier history and 


seeing that the 





the form which the constitution had taken 
to be already known to the reader, and 
proceeds forthwith to discuss the highly 
technical questions which arose during the 
struggle of the two Gracchi against the 
Senatorial party, upon that assumption, ob- 
that the reader may find in 
familiar manuals all he needs to know. 
This is, however, an assumption that can- 
made even in the case of 


serving 


not safely be 
scholars and historians, unless they hap- 
pen to be Roman specialists, nor does 
one wish to be always referring to some 
other volume When another edition is 
ealled for, this first volume ought to be- 
gin with an introduction sufficient to place 
the reader abreast of the situation 
which Rome held in the world, in her rela- 
o the Italian cities, and in her do- 


tions t 
mestic institutions, at the moment when 
the narrative opens 

That moment is well chosen to indicate 
the precise department or period of Roman 
history which Dr. Greenidge means to deal 
with. It is the Revolutionary Period, which 
turned Rome from a republic half-oligarch- 
ic, half-democratic, into an absolute mon- 
archy. At the beginning of this period 
nothing seemed more improbable than that 
the Romans, who hated even the name of 
should ever submit to the rule of 
one man. At the end of the period the rule 
of one man had become so inevitable, 80 
incontestably necessary to the governance 


a king 


of a conquered world, that nobody dreamt 


of substituting any other system, or even 
of limiting in any way the power of the 
ruler. This revolution, perhaps the most 
momentous in the annals of mankind, was 
in progress for a century and a half. Dr. 
Greenidge seems to put the end of it at the 
accession of Vespasian. Others might put 
it rather earlier, say at the accession of 
Tiberius. But about the beginning there 
can be little doubt. Historians like Vel- 
leius Paterculus, of early imperial days, 
had noted it. That is marked by the agita- 
tion raised first by Tiberius Gracchus, and 
then by his brother Gaius Gracchus. The 
old constitution then received shocks from 
which it never recovered; and the intervals 
of comparative tranquillity that followed 
served only to usher in convulsions more 
and more violent. When these took the 
form of civil wars, the end came. 
Mommsen has given, in his vehement and 
condensed way, a powerful picture of this 
long struggle, and an analysis of the causes 
which produced it. Subsequent writers 
have in the main followed him, though of 
late years there have been protests against 
his scornful treatment of Cicero and of 
Cato the younger, as well as dissents from 
his glorification of Julius Cesar. Dr 
Greenidge in the main adopts Mommsen’s 
view of the condition of Rome in the second 
century B. c., and of the Gracchan move- 
ment, but he is not a blind disciple or ad- 
mirer of the great German, and he adds a 
good many details which bring out more 
fully the features of the time and the char- 
acter of the actors. Recognizing the Im- 
mense part which economic conditions play- 
ed in causing the movement led by the 
Gracchi, he very properly begins by de- 
scribing the social and economic changes 
wealth and the 
extensian of Roman dominion had produced 
n the citizens and in the sort of life they 


which the growth of 


led. Among these the agricultural situa- 
tion figures largely, for there had been a 
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great reduction in the number Of peasan 
proprietors, along with the growth rf 
large properties, especially of large ranches 


the tillage 


or pasture estates, as against 
which had been the mainstay of the earlier 
While the type of the ordinary 


cMizen was 


Romans. 


changing ry ext 


the old, hard-working, god-fearing 

ty, solid yeomen, the number of clty volers 
had been swollen by the admission to cit 
zenship of large numbers of freedmen. That 


vast change in the blood of the Western 
Mediterranean countries which was produ 

ed by the immense influx o laves from 
the East and North, and which had already 
told upon Greece, was now telling on Italy 
and even more upon Sicily. One of the most 
terrible events in the second century was 
the great slave war, which broke out in 
that island in 135-4 B. « It is effectively 
described by Dr. Greenidge, who calls at 
tention to the fact that the great num! 


f 


of f 


slaves who had been imported from 
Northern Syria, and from Cilicia and ot! 
parts of Southern Asia Minor, gave it al 
The 1 


volted slaves organized themselves under 


most a sort of national character 


capable leaders, chose a king who had the 
reputation of magical powers, though h 
military gifts were of small accoun hi 
name was Eunus, but he called himself A 


tiochus and his subjects Syrians—defea 


Roman armies, stormed Roman camps, and 
held control of the centre of the island for 
many months. Enna, on its precipitous and 
all but impregnable height, was their capt 
tal, and they had anotherstrongholdin 7 
romenion (Taormina), now the favorite resort 
of tourists, for it stands in a wonderful 
position, commanding a landscape whic) 
has for beauty and variety few rivals in the 
world. They had at one time sixty tho 
sand men in the field, and were not ov: 
come till treachery had put the Romans in 
possession of Enna and of Taormina 
Concurrently with the depravation of the 
Roman plebs had gone a parallel deprava 
tion of the upper class Wealth, luxur 
and the passion for wealth which lux 
induced, had corrupted the senatorial fan 
lies and not a few of the equestrian order 
Office had now become a means of galning 
wealth, and, as baser motives came mor: 
and more to the front, the ancient sense of 
civic duty decayed. All this is well set forth 
with many illustrations from the priva 
life of the rich in the years that followed 
the overthrow of the Seleucid Antiochu 
the conquest of Macedonia, and the capturé 
of Carthage; years in which the extension 
of Roman dominion had given a stimulus 
to trade and financial operations, and new 


, 


forms of indulgence had been learnt fron 
the Bast. It was these econom and social 
changes that brought about the Gracchan 
movement. There was a double discont 
among the masses—discontent with their 
own conditions of life, discontent at seeing 
how much of the wealth that nqu 
brought had accrued to the ruling oligarchy 
and at seeing also how eelfishly the ruling 
class used it. The Gracchan movement 
sprang from this discontent, and was just 
fled by it, though partly in its success by 
revolutionary means, partly in it allure to 
remove some of the evilsa it almed a hat 
movement accelerated the pro . 4 
was destroying the republican con 


The y 


100 to 


Three chapters of this book (pi 
276) are devoted to the two Gracchi 
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are extremely interesting, and parts of them 
are powerfully written. That Dr. Greenidge 
does not clear up the story and make it com- 
pletely intelligible to us, is not to be laid 
against him as blame, for our authorities for 
the period are mostly late, and on many 
points scanty. Plutarch (in his Lives of the 
two Gracchi), Appian, and even Velleius Pa- 
terculus, are all compilers writing long after 
the events. Stray references from authors 
nearer the time, such as Cicero, and notices 
from the epitomes of lost books of Livy, 
serve hardly more to lighten the darkness 
than to make darkness visible. Neverthe- 
less, while duly allowing for these difficul- 
ties, we sometimes feel that Dr. Greenidge 
might have done a little more to make his 
own view plain, and, in cases where no pos- 
itive conclusion can be reached, to set the 
alternative views and the conditions of the 
problem more clearly before us. A second 
criticlam may perhaps seem captious. The 
Gracchan movement has two aspects—the 
Agrarian, which raises questions primarily 
economic; the Constitutional, which is con- 
cerned with politics. The former at least 
of these might be illustrated if not elucidat- 
ed by references to the parallel agrarian 
problems which other countries have at 
various times had to solve. Nothing has 
been a more fertile source of trouble in 
growing communities than questions relat- 
ing to land. From the days of the Hebrew 
prophets and from the days of Solon, land 
questions have led to complaints, sometimes 
to civil strife, sometimes to revolutionary 
projects of legislation. The proposals of the 
Gracchi and the way in which they were 
worked out remind us often of troubles 
and claims that have arisen in Ireland— 
claims which were dealt with by the British 
Legislature in 1870 and 1881, and which are 
not yet altogether settled. Sicily has a land 
question at this moment. Dr. Greenidge 
would have given a little more actuality to 
his treatment of the agrarian laws at Rome 
had he referred occasionally to the experi- 
ence of modern countries; for though none 
of these presents a case quite like that of 
Rome, the analogies they show are instruc- 
tive. The. picture of Tiberius Gracchus which 
our author gives is well drawn; and still 
more striking is that of Gaius, the younger 
brother. To give a notion of Dr. Greenidge’s 
manner we extract some remarks upon the 
oratory of Gaius 

“Those who were about (Gaius) Gracchus 
must soon have seen that the traces of 
youth were to be found only in his passion, 
his frankness, his impetuous vigor. No 
discerning eye could fail to be aware of the 
cool, calculating Intellect which wuncon- 
sciously used emotion as its mask, of a 
mind that could map and plan a political 
campaign in perfect self-confident security, 
view the country as a whole, and yet master 
every detail, and then leave the issue of 
the fight to burning words and passionate 
appeals. This supreme combination of emo- 
tional and artiatic gifts, which made 
Gracchus so irresistible as a leader, was 
strikingly manifested in his oratory We 
are told of the intensity of his mien, the 
violence of his gestures, the restlessness 
that forced him to pace the rostra and pluck 
the toga from his shoulder, of the language 
that roused his hearers to an almost intol- 
erable tension of pity or indignation Na- 
ture had made him the sublimest, because 
the most unconscious, of actors: eyes, tone, 
gesture, all answered the bidding of the 
magic words Sometimes the emotion was 
too highly strung; the words would become 
coarser, the voice harsher, the faultless 
sentences would grow confused, until the 
soft tone of a flute blown by an attendant 
slave would recall his mind to reason and 





his voice to its accustomed pitch. ... 
Yet the man thus attuned to passion was, 
what every great orator must be, a pain- 
ful student of the most delicate of arts. 
The language of the successful demagogue 
seldom becomes the study of the schools; 
yet so it was with Gracchus. The orators 
of a later age, whose critical appreciation 
was purer than their practice, could find 
no better guide to the aspirant for forensic 
fame than the speeches of the turbulent 
tribune. Cicero dwells on the fulness and 
richness of his flow of words, the grandeur 
and dignity of the expression, the acute- 
ness of the thought. They seemed to some 
to lack the finishing touch, which is equiv- 
alent to saying that with him oratory had 
not degenerated into rhetoric. The few 
fragments that survive awaken our won- 
der, first, for their marvellous simplicity 
and clearness, then for the dexterous per- 
fection of their form. The balance of the 
rhythmic clauses never obscures or over- 
loads the sense” (pp. 191-193). 

The narrative of the careers of the two 
Gracchi and of the way they used the tribu- 
nate, renews the astonishment which every 
student of Roman history feels when he 
watches the working of the constitution, 
and asks himself how it could possibly 
have worked. The tribuneship, especially, 
is an extraordinary institution, hardly to be 
paralleled in any other country. Nor is 
anything stranger than the mingling among 
the Romans of an intense legality with a 
frequent acquiescence in startling breaches 
of the law, and a strange impunity accorded 
to those who had broken it. Perhaps Dr. 
Greenidge will try, in the next two vol- 
umes of his book, to clear up some of the 
constitutional enigmas which the doings 
of the Gracchi as tribunes set in so strong 
a light. 

The chief subject of the later chapters is 
the long war with the Numidian Jugurtha, 
which revealed two thiags scarcely known 
before—the corruptibility of many of the 
leading men in Rome, and the unsuitability 
of the Roman army and Roman strategy for 
irregular warfare in a wild country. The 
Numidian forces were undisciplined barba- 
rians, who could seldom resist the legion- 
aries in a set fight. But it took many cam- 
paigns and some reverses to vanquish them. 
Such an enemy would in modern times be 
easily overcome by the superior guns and 
long-range rifles of a European nation. The 
difference between civilized man and semi- 
civilized man is for the purposes of war 
far greater now than it ever was before. 
The Romans showed some want of quickness 
in not sooner apprehending the nature of the 
problem before them, and this inaptitude 
reminds one of the British in the begin- 
ning of their recent war in South Africa. 
Was Dr. Greenidge thinking of that war 
when he wrote: “A war which it is difficult 
to justify and still more difficult to remem- 
ber with satisfaction may be the necessary 
result of a radically unsound system of ad- 
ministration; and the disasters which it en- 
tails may be equally the consequences of a 
military system excellent in itself, but ill- 
adapted to the circumstances of the country 
in which the struggle is waged’’? (p. 469). 

We shall look with curiosity for the re- 
maining volumes of this History, and es- 
pecially for the next two volumes, which 
are to bring the narrative down to the death 
of Julius Cwsar. The wide and accurate 
knowledge of the authorities which Dr. 
Greenidge shows, will be particularly valu- 
able in a period where a connected story has 
to be pleced out of a great many different 
and sometimes discrepant sources. The pe- 





riod of the early Principate is easier to deal 
with, and presents us with fewer political 
as well as fewer personal problems. It has, 
however, so much importance for all later 
times as being the period which gave Roman 
institutions the shape in which they de- 
scended to and moulded the new nations of 
medizval Europe, that we hope to see our 
author go forward to the full completiou of 
his task. He may enhance the value of fu- 
ture volumes by prefixing or appending a 
Chronological Table of Events, and by a 
short account of the chief original authori- 
ties on whom he relies, such as it is now 
usual to find in books of history. It is not 
well to appear to write mainly for scholars; 
for the number of persons seeking to under- 
stand Roman history is increasing faster 
than the number of scholars who can dis- 
pense with these simple aids. 


RECENT POETRY. 


The hopeful promise of ‘The Heart of the 
Road,’ Miss Anna Hempstead Branch’s first 
book of verse, is well on the way to ful- 
filment in her second, ‘The Shoes that 
Danced, and Other Poems’ (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.) Miss Branch is still irresisti- 
bly a poet of wonder, but her range has 
widened notably. In the present volume, 
the variety of form seems to foretell a 
growing diversity of note. There are sinewy 
dramatic sketches, meditative monologues, 
child verses, lyric odes, and fragments of 
romantic narrative, all marked by fluent, 
unconventional music, and strong, uncon- 
ventional phrase. Yet the mood of wonder 
that underlies all of it is singularly inte- 
gral. It is as insistent in ‘“‘The Shoes that 
Danced,” a gay, tragic little drama of Wat- 
teau and the French court, as in such a 
piece as “The Riders,”’ where Miss Branch 
has employed more of the traditional ac- 
cessories of romantic glamour. Through 
all her work is woven the motive of this 
rather startling stanza of “The Riders”: 
“Strange times have galloped through my mood! 

(Ride, quoth he.) 

Old cities dance along my blood! 

(Ride, quoth he.) 

"Tis Sedom has an adder’s tongue— 

But oh, what songs has Venice sung! 

With piercing Troy have I been stung, 

Gomorrah through my heart has swung! 

"Twas so with Christ when he was young! 

(Ride, quoth he.)"’ 


Yet to what fine poetic use is this motive 
turned in the following stanzas of one of 
her lyrics: 
“Oh, grieve not, ladies, if at night 
Ye wake to feel your beauty going. 
It was a web of frail delight, 
Inconstant as an April snowing. 


Think not the watchful dim despair 

Has come to you the first, sweet-hearted! 
For oh, the gold in Helen's hair! 

And how she cried when that departed! 


Perhaps that one that took tha most, 

That swiftest borrower, wildest spender, 
May count, as we would not, the cost— 

And grow more true to us and tender. ... 


“Oh, grieve not, Ladies, if at night 
Ye wake, to feel the cold December! 
Rather recall the early light 
And in your loved one’s arms, remember."’ 
Not the least hopeful quality of Miss 
Branch's work is the amount of mind-work 
that Hes back of the wonder. This is 
perhaps less impressive in the odes, where 
the thought is sometimes blurred by a lit- 
tle too exuberant fancy, than in a curious 
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“monologue in regard to heredity” called 
“The Descendant and the Id.” Through 
the imagination of the Descendant, a very 
modern sort of person, passes the tragical 
pageant of his myriad ancestors, and he 
trembles at the Fate that for modern men 
and women no longer from the 
skies, but flaws intricately in the blood: 


lowers 


‘How strangely woven of their pain and bliss 
Is my soul's fabric. I was wrought of this— 
Their exquisite and unforgivable kiss. 


So of this dual breathing was I made, 
Fragile, eternal, wonderful, afraid, 
Rapturous, guilty, flaunting, and dismayed, 


While their thin 
Reminds me that 
Hands off, bands 


laughter echoing in my bone 
my flesh is not my own. 
off, and let 


my soul alone! , 


I cannot Mame them for the deed they did, 
Bearing in the smali satiric Id 
The secret in the pyramid. 


me 
reproachful 


In all the woven tissue of my doom 

What thread is mine? What 
in a gloom 

Strange hands have whirled the pattern from th 
loom. 


thread? Wrapped 


And my young dreams of cloud and fire and star, 

Of powers and splendors, shining from afar, 

Fade from that web where those dim workers 
are.’’ 


At the the 
stands invincibly captain of his soul: 


last, however, Descendant 


“Apart, above, beneath, within, 
I laugh at this vast heritage of sin. 
That God that made me armed my soul to win. 


Slowly I feel the ancient custom fall 
Like shattered rain from off a steady wall, 
And great ‘I will’ is stronger than them all. 


For if those hordes that terribly must ride 


Drive through my heart and leave their grief 
inside, 

God also wanders there at eventide, 

Man from the dust and woman from the bom 


But oh, we were not wrought of these alone! 
God with bis Heavenly spirit breathed thereon 


Last night the old ancestral pegeant came, 
Bearing the ancient virtue and the shame. 
God, in my hand, had written a New Name.”’ 


For all the intellectual emergy and sin- 
cerity of Miss Branch’s work, and its frank 
preoccupation with the more passionate is- 
sues of life, it never ceases to be finely 
feminine in a certain lurking wistfulness 
and tenderness in little things. When she 
grown still further in artistic grace, 
and mastered more perfectly the occasional 
violences of her mood, we shall look to her 
for still more significant work. 

To turn to ‘The Fleeing Nymph, and Other 
by Lloyd Mifflin (Small, Maynard 
& Co.), is to turn from the poetry of in- 
spiration the poetry of art, from the 
modern romantic to the modern classic 
mood. None of the shorter pieces in Mr. 
Miffiin’'s volume is very notable. All 
the grace that comes from the sparing, deli- 
cate of words; many are picturesque 
and pleasing in conception; but there is a 
certain softness of tone in them that is not 
wholly a pleasant softness. Yet if there 
is a lack of pith and fibre in Mr. Miffiin’s 
lyrics that makes against the permanence 
of the impression left by them, his narra- 
tive poetry (when the subject is given him, 
as in the story of Pan and Syrinx, which 
forms the fable of “The Fleeing Nymph’') 
is, after all, admirable. In “The Fleeing 
Nymph’ he approaches a classic myth not 
so much with the passionate absorption of 
the school of Keats as with the more con- 
siderate delight of the school of Landor. 
There is a conscious Tennysonian suavity 
in his verse tbat hinders it from ever at- 


has 


Verse,’ 


to 


have 


use 
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taining quite the cool distinction of Lan- 
dor’s; yet the poem as a whole is a fabric 
of The concluding pas- 
sage, with its subtly interwoven repetends 


of sound 


quiet loveliness 
its pensive, soft-flowing cadence, 
of that 
which charms men by 


is a choice example species of 


poetry its very re- 


moteness from their business and bosoms 


Later Sweetness, Thou! 
from his doors of pearl, 


‘But thou 
If that thou lookest 


© Syrinx 


Return, return to these Ladonian dells 

Through these Ladonian delle return to me 

To me more ardent than that stripling youth 
Whose lily-flbgers linger on his lyre 

In tedious murmurs every eve and morn! 

Lams ugh she be, yet ever do I note 

Her volee within the hollows of my pipe 

My fi that whispers of the Nymph I loved: 
And while the twilight Mngers in the West, 
And croons the bittern in the crimsoned pool; 


When 


Stirris 


airs from out the marshes move the sedge, 
borders to mehkxtious sigha, 

darkness gathers and I look 

dusky I seem to hear 


athings through the gloaming, and to see 


ig the 
Then, as the 
Deep in the 
Her bre 
Het 


reeds, 
beauty 


glimmer like a silver star.”’ 


Elegies’ 
Clinton 


volume of ‘Odes and 
William Browning), Mr. 
himself well endowed with 


possessed of a good mas- 


In his 


(G orge 
Scollard 


a poet's ideality 


shows 


tery of difficult metre, and a good command, 
perhaps a too good command, of poetic dic- 
tion. If no poem in the book is quite me- 


morable, it is largely because of a lack of 


the last intensity and vigor of conception 
It is none the less pleasant reading for a 
person fond of the traditional in poetry. 


How good in their way, despite a certain 


instability of phrase, are these concluding 


Stanzas of an ode “On a Copy of Keats's 


Endymion”: 


‘But ah, what mournful memories are mine, 
Song- wakened at this lavish summer-tide! 
Can I forget that sombre cypress line 
By old Rome's ruined wall, 


The lonely grave that allen grasses hide, 
The deep, pathetic silence shrouding all? 
Who would forget? Blest 
My across aerial 
As wingedly 
For that 
The radiant glow 


Would I 


be the song that bears 
soul seas of space 
8 airy fancy fares! 
now earth's worn face 
of life’s renewal wears 
in reverence seek that sacred place, 
There would I 
In lieu of 
Behold how Song bas triumphed over Time, 
Por still his song rings clear, 
Though the falters to 
And he has slumbered many a fateful year! 
If to the poet's rapt imaginings 
joauty be wed, with love of purpose high, 
Imspite the eynie and his scornful flings 
Song shall not fail and die, 


lay these woven shreds of rhyme 


scattered heart's-ease and the rose, 


now century its close 


But like the bird that up the azure springs 
Still thrill the heart, still fll the listening 
sky!"’ 


In ‘Words for Music,’ a “symphonic se- 
ries,’ by William Wells Newell (Small, 
Maynard & Co.), a mild and rather wordy 
mysticism sometimes bears poetic fruit in 
verse of a pleasing, gossamer-like tenuity. 
Mr. Newell is frequently unable to fit 
whether definite indefinite, in 
to his metre. On such occasions he usually 
leaves it out altogether, 
his poetic style. 


the 


article, or 


to the damage of 
His verse contains, more- 
over, many undissolved particles of prose; 
as in these stanzas from an auspiciously 


launched lyric: 


“From billows haughty approacheth 
A ship under press of sall; 
She Singeth the spray from her quarter, 


And over the wave doth prevail. 


Behind, toward horizon, declineth 
Another erstwhile as proud; 








Look aft where her topeall shineth; 
Or only a glimmering cloud?" 


At its best, however, as in “Moonlight 
fleeting but poetic moods are expressed 
with a delicate ingenuity 
“The breathing of Ocean 
Is peaceful to-night 
The golden Moon bindeth 


His bosom with light 


Her glory in heaven 


Deth reign and prevail 


Its tarches she quencheth 
In mystery pak 

The chamber she floodeth 
Where calm thou dost le; 

Thy dream be Ulumined 
As water and sky!" 

Paul Laurence Dunbar's ‘Lyrics of Sun 
shine and Shadow’ (Dodd, Mead & Oo.) ar: 
more of sunshine than of shadow. Mr. Dun- 
bar’s poetic inspiration is slender but sin 
cere He can on occasion weave in verse 
the mood of twilight mystery that for the 
average man passes as the poetry of life, 


but he is at his best in simple ballad mea 
sures, writing of the common joys of health 
There 
“A Boy's Summer Song” 


and out-of-doors is a pleasurable 


gusto in 


"Tis fine 
In the fragrant 
And romp on the golden load; 
To ride old Jack 
To the 
tramp by a shady road, 
To pause and drink, 
At a mossy brink; 
that is the of joy, 
And so I say 


to play 
hay, 


barn and back, 
Or 


best 


Ah, 


On a summer's day, 


What's so fine as being a boy? Ha, Ha! 
With line and hook 
By a babbling brook 
The fishermen's sport we ply; 
And list the song 
Of the feathered throng 
That flit in the branches nigt 
At last we atrip 
For a quiet dip; 
Ah, that is the best of joy, 
For this I say 
On a summer's day, * 
What's so fine as being a boy’? Ha, Ha! 
A certain wholesome objectivity and 
clean virility of expression make Mr. Wil 
liam J. Neidig’s ‘The First Wardens’ (Mac- 


millan), an uncommonly readable first book 
of verse. Mr. Neidig is particularly good at 
telling a romantic story, as tn his ‘Mission 
and in intimating a romantic sit 
entitled 


Carmel”, 
uation, as in his sonnet 
“A Woman's Ring’; yet 
lack of temperament in his work tha! sug 
gests a lack of real inspiration, and max: 


secuence 
there is, withal, a 


the reader wonder whether, for all the 
cleanness of his metrical workmanshl; 
he might not have done better in prose Mr 
Neidig's quality is nowhere seen to better 
advantage than in “The King’s Foo! 
“A Fool it was, and took bis Soul 

‘Within his hollowed hands; 

He took bie Soul and semeothed it calm 


And loosed ite strainéd bands 


‘O Soul,’ he erled stain 
Of chain-gyves interwove! 
Who did this thing? The Soul replied 


‘It friend I love.’ 


‘you bear the 


was the 


‘O Soul, you have a flaming brand 
Burned on your nakedness! 

Who did this thing? The Soul replied 
‘That was 4 pure caress 


‘O Soul, « fiesure shows your beart 
Like wound of bloody eword! 
Who did this thing?’ The Soul replied 


“That was a friendly word.’ 
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© Soul, you shrink within my hand, 
I scarce see where you be! 

Who did this t g The Soul replied 
‘A woman pitied me.’ 

The Fool laid down his Soul and wept, 
And knelt him down beside; 

He wthed and questioned all the night,— 
N soul of him replied."’ 


The Harem, and Other Poems,’ by Aloysi- 
Coll (Badger), turns out upon perusal to 


1 less startling collection than would ap- 
ir from its tithk Mr. Coll , indeed, an 
honest sort of poet. While his work never 
has the last touch of distinction, whether of 
rm or of substance, and even misses dog- 
gerel but narrowly it does ontain both 
sucht and feeling, and it does reveal not 
only a wide range of reading and an unalf- 
1 love of nature, but even something 
of a vein of humor Add to these Mr 
Coll’a rather u ommon metrical fluency, 
ind we ha i sheaf of qualities which 
hould go ir toward making h work, if 
not fine poet art, at any rate popular 
Desp its technical faults, his ingenious 
October Paradox” is a good specimen of his 
h 
All « ner long the zephyr wooed the leaf 
In vain with pleasing suns and driving storms 
Then sullen can mi went, hie ardor lost 
I! re ! word a br ff 
! it 1 tl leaf and swo | his 
arms 
lang j r daya I wooed my love n vain, 
Filouted t scorn by ke and changing sea 
I met her, brown October In my mood 
I 1 my heart and autuma i my t | 
. hiway «# I ad ind gay l elf to 


the death of Calverley, we have had 


) ich master of th fine ar of parody 
Mr. Owen Seaman H most recent col- 

yn A Harvest of Ohaff’ (Henry Holt 
& Co.), contalrs perhaps no ngle piece 
puite » witt¥Y and memorab! is some that 
made his earlier volumes delightful. It 
lwevel 1 many ways a riper book 

iny o he others The humor of it 
quieter, more subtle, and the 

rase and versification of a more finished 
y! Th nelusion in the volume 


1 handful of admirable elegies encourages 
the expectation that Mr. Seaman may before 
turn the resources of his poetic skill 

work However that may be, his 
humorou verse ia not Iikely soon to be 
otten, ¢ eclally when it is so good as 


tl i is from “The New Renais- 


! n year y t 
} ' ‘ tha brought ! heart's 
soe 

A 1 the el fT { 

\ \ f \ ake 
? t ' ent . 

“ att ' ely 1 
llow ould we t foresc ‘ “ 

of Amirea del HKesarto Smithers 
i bal f Hrueh and Plot 

A ' I i un 
I K siren art l t ' i 

\ the tx i 
I rmwing ¢t re 

cn < immemdiat local atte 
j ' 7 « print would go to press 

W ut bie prancing nymphs and satyre 
Then came the sudden Kodak pha 

When Art was elved for Actualitl 
The Living-Types-of Beauty craze, 

e Frigt and emi nude banalit 

tack flew nteet masterpiece 

Ka “ edittortal trictures 
] ‘ il ma how must ceare, 

‘Oo irthe we for fancy pictures 
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Could hardly fail to wring the withers 
Of one so delicately built 
As Andrea del Resarto Smithers; 
He bowed before the crushing fates, 
Then rose again by nice gradations, 
Aud now he does the fashion plates 
Published In Woman's Transformations 


Tis true he owns a sumptuous flat 
Who once conversed with gods in garrets; 
I grant he’s growing sleek and fat 


On turtle soup and vintage clarets; 
Rut none the less when I recall 

The former bopes on which he fasted, 
1 recognize the moral fall, 

The great career untimely blasted."’ 


casional pleasure of 


oO 
pro 


not genius, at any rate talent of the first or- 


strain of natural Wordsworthianism, touch- 
ed at times with intellectual subtlety, but 
never departing from an effective simplicity 
of utterance. The greater part of the pieces 
in the present volume are occasional hymns 
or poems, written for celebrations or re- 
unions of divers sorts. None of these, per- 


haps, has much enduring poetic vitality, 
but there are other poems, the product of 
mpulse rather than of occasion, such as 
A Common Weed,” “My Father’s Quad- 
rant,’ or the group of fine sonnets upon 
national issues, which should have a good 
hance of life in the anthologies. In none 
of his pieces, perhaps, is there ampler ut- 
rance than in his “Timeo Danaos”: 
‘Art proud, my country, that these mighty ones, 
Wearing the jewelled splendor of old days, 
Come bringing prodigality of praise 
Tl thee amid thy light of westering suns; 
Bidding their blaring trumpets and their guas 
Salute thee, late into their crooked ways 
Now fallen; to their sorrow and amaze, 
Blood of whose bearts the ancient honor runs? 
Nay, fear them rather, for they cry with glee, 
‘She has become as one of us, who gave 
All that she bad to set a people free: 
She wears our image—she that loved the slave!’ 
Fear them, for there is blood upon their hands, 
And on their heads the curse of ruined lands,"’ 


Seléné,’ by the Princess Troubetzkoy, 
better known as Amélie Rives (Harpers), is 
in narrative 
poetry drawn from classic sources, The 
poem deals chiefly with the compunctions 
of Seléné between the time of her first 
sight of Endymion and the time of her 
yielding to her passion for him. Through 
the major part of the long piece the Prin- 
cess has written admirable blank verse. If 
he has not always been very successful in 
maintaining the cool, classic note, the 
poem is none the less interesting to mod- 
ern sensibilities. We are inclined to think 
that, in her endeavor to humanize the 
fable, she has gone too far in making 
Endymion a kind of idyllic divoreé, one who 


in interesting experiment 


“had known 
The sapping, slow, brain-sucking misery 
That falle upon the passionate whom error 
Unto the passlonless hath bound,”’ 


‘his materializes a little too much the 
truegle in Seléné’s heart between maiden- 
wood and womanhood, and roils the old 
Latmian idyl without adding perceptibly 
in compensation to its power over the 
imagination. The Princess is at her best, 
perhaps, in the passages of fanciful em- 





rhe blow, although se blood was spilt, 


broidery wherein, giving the rein to her 


The ‘Later Poems’ of John White Chad- 
wick (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is a post- 
humous volume of pathetic interest. Though 
poetry with Mr. Chadwick was but the oc- 
a life crowded with im- 
portant work of many kinds, his poetic 
luct was of a ripeness which shows, If 


der. Mr. Chadwick had both scholarship and 
feeling, and in his imagination there ran a 


imagination, she decks her theme with 
cumulative musical loveliness that recalls, 
in its delicate unction, the way of the old 
poets in such matters. When Love, for ex- 
ample, is invoked by Seléné to debate her 
case with her, he comes in 

“a boat 

Of thinnest ivory, winged with golden wings, 

Wherein the god stood upright, velléd soft 

In the warm aura of his loveliness. 

Deep and yet delicate the orange haze 


wings 
Were lightly shut, nor did he guide his boat 
Aerial, of grain so fragile fair 
That with his radiance from within it glowed 
Like to an alabaster vase where through 
A rose-gold flame doth glimmer. Slope it came 
As though by subtle instinct thus impelled, 
Straight to the rock whereon was poised Diana, 
Its luminous keel shearing the curdled clouds 
That ever froth and melt like noiseless foam 
Upon the silent ocean of the air; 
Its vans crip rustling, even as autumn leaves, 
Made gold by frost, on frosty breezes rustle; 
Its wreaths of small, red roses sweeping out 
Against the glittering pallor of the waves, 
While ever softly showered the petals fine, 
In crimson spray about the gleaming prow.” 


In Mr. Percy Mackaye'’s tragedy, ‘Fenris 
the Wolf’ (Macmillan), we pass to another 
mythology—that of the North. The play 
is an uncommonly bold piece of imagina- 
tion. Fenris the Wolf, son of Odin, trou- 
bles the serenity of Heaven with his bark- 
ings of defiance, and with his wolfish de- 
sire for Freyja, the betrothed of his brother 
Baldur. In the prologue, Odin ordains that 
Fenris, Baldur, Freyja, and himself shall 
leave their heavenly estate and become in- 
carnate in the persons of four mortals. Fen- 
ris becomes Egil the Hunter, Baldur as- 
sumes the dwarfed and twisted form of his 
brother Arfi, Freyja of Thordis, a maiden 
beloved of both Egil and Arfi, while Odin 
himself enters the body of Ingimund, one 
of his priests. The action of the play con- 
sists in the conversion of the fierce hunter 
Egil to charity and human love. It con- 
cludes with his renunciation of Freyja to 
taldur after the latter assumes his ofd im- 
mortal form. In setting and atmosphere 
the play is highly poetic. The action passes 
before rune-stones in the northern forest 
at daybreak or twilight, in prison chambers, 
and by deep forest poals. Though it closely 
skirts the borders of the fantastic, it never 
becomes, at least for a reader who has 
served his initiation to the music-drama 
of Wagner, quite fantastic. Mr. Mackaye 
has made excellent poetic use of his knowl- 
edge of Scandinavian poetry. In the, re- 
current wail of Fenris, for example, how 
faithful is the reproduction of the cadence 
and color of the alliterative stave— 
“Free me Freyja! Frore am I, frost-bit; 

Go we together into greenwood glad! 
Mirk under moon-mist mad will meet thee, 
Hunt thee from hiding, thy heart-beats hear."’ 


Fenris is the only character who speaks 
in Scandinavian metre. The others all use 
blank verse of a nervous, sometimes a lit- 
tle too nervous, quality. As a whole, the 
play fails a little of tragic impressiveness 
precisely because of a certain forcing of 
the note. Mr. Mackaye has a very un- 
usual gift for strong phrase, but at times 
he lets it become of a somewhat hysterical 
strength. He has, also, a gift for the strong 
situation, and he lets this seduce him to- 
ward the end into too long a series of 
strong situations, which gives something of 
feverishness to the last half of the play, 





and robs it of the dignity of tragic mat- 


Shed from his seattered hair. His own bright 
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ters marching to a single tragic conclu- 
sion. It is, nevertheless, a poetic venture, 
of a sincerity and magnitude for which 
there can be nothing but admiration. It 
shows hard work, and, in the lurking sym- 
bolism of the taming of Fenris—the sub- 
duing, that is, of the wolf in the breast— 
Mr. Mackaye shows himself capable of 
endowing an ancient tale with modern 
meaning; which is, after all, the root of 
the whole matter. 





Shakespeare's London. By Henry Thew 
Stephenson, Assistant Professor of Eng- 
lish, Indiana University. Illustrated. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Pp. vi., 
357. 


Of all epochs of London history, none can 
compare in interest with the London of 
Shakspere, the subject of this book. We 
say this, not forgetting the claims of the 
London of Johnson, Burke, Goldsmith, and 
Reynolds. But the supreme genius of 
Shakspere invests the London of his day 
with overwhelming interest. It is strange 
that in London, where change is so gradual 
that even in a long life little seems to be 
altered, the accumulation of changes 
should be so great that we can only with 
difficulty form an incomplete mental pic- 
ture of the London of three hundred years 
ago, and this although, in the main lines of 
the streets in central London, London is 
stili medieval. So it is, however. Fortu- 
nately, the era had its historian, John Stow, 
Merchant Taylor, whose book is, and to the 
end of time must remain, the chief source 
of our knowledge of Shakspere’s London. 
Stow, the learned historiographer, whose 
devoted labors received so poor a recogni- 
tion in his own day, has the faculty of in- 
Spiring something almost of affection in 
students of his ‘Annals and Survey of Lon- 
don.’ It is not, therefore, surprising to find 
that Mr. Stephenson speaks of him in terms 
of warm appreciation.. He quotes the 
eulogy of Stow written by his continuator, 
Edmond Howes, adding for his own part, 
“Stow hardly needs a word of praise, nor 
is there need of any insistence on his value 
as a writer concerning the manners of the 
Elizabethan age.’”’ The Survey of London, 
he tells us, “is the one book to which all 
Students of the Elizabethan city must go 
for much of their material.” The only 
exception to be taken to Mr. Stephenson's 
praise of Stow is when he refers to the su- 
perstitious beliefs held by Stow in common 
with every Elizabethan. The great Queen 
herself, when on her way to St. Paul's in 
1588, did not disdain to receive from an 
officer of her privy chamber “a Crapon or 
Toade stone set in gold.” A learned book, 
‘The Mirror of Stones,’ tells us that the 
best kind of Crapon stone, possessed of 
wondrous virtues, and but rarely found, is 
that taken out of a dead toad while still 
panting. Shakspere himself, as we may 
infer from “Hamlet,” “in part believed” 
that at Christmastide the bird of dawning 
singeth all night long, and that then no 
spirit dares stir abroad, no fairy takes, nor 
witch hath power to harm. There ts no 
reason to doubt that he really believed in 
witchcraft. Such beliefs were of the time. 
We confess that, for us, the pages of the 
old Chronicles, not seldom dull, are bright- 
ened by stories of monstrous births of chil- 





dren, calves, and lambs, of great fishes 
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cast ashore—huge monsters of the deep, 
often with the face of a man. We like to 
read of “blazing starres,” of what they 
foretold, and of the fulfilment of the por- 
tents. We should have but an incomplete 
picture of the times did these references 
to strange beliefs not find their place. 
Stow is not, indeed, our only direct guide 
to Shakspere's London. Belonging to this 
time we have the maps of Norden, the so- 
called map of Aggas, and the map about 
fifty years earlier than Norden’s in the col- 
lection of Braun-and Hogenberg. The value 
of this last map is, perhaps, not yet fully 
estimated. Mr. Stephenson has supplement- 
ed his study of Stow by that of all other 


“available material. He quotes from the old 


dramatists, from Dekker, Harrison; Taylor, 
the Water Poet; from Fynes Morrison, and 
a host of other writers. The preface con- 
tains a graceful acknowledgment of assist- 
ance given in the libraries of the British 
Museum and the Guildhall, so we learn that 
Mr. Stephenson pursued his studies of 
Shakspere’s London on the spot. The re- 
sult is an excellent summary of great value 
to lovers of the old city and to students of 
the Elizabethan period. Mr. Stephenson 
roams in every quarter of the city; he has 
chapters on Old St. Paul’s, the Water Front, 
the Tower, the Theatres, on Tavern Life; he 
guides us through the main streets, as 
Cheapside, Holborn, and the Strand, Where 
all is so good, it is almost invidious to men- 
tion certain divisions of the book, but per- 
haps the chapters on the Water Front and 
Military Companies show in an especial de- 
gree research into some of the less-known 
phases of London life at this time. 

We have noted only one or two quite 
minor points on which we are not sure that 
Mr. Stephenson is correct. One is the dif- 
ficult subject of the “bridges” in the Strand 
and other places. ‘“‘There were three bridges 
over the Strand,” says Mr. Stephenson, the 
Strand Bridge, Ivy Bridge, and a third op- 
posite to the end of Essex Street.”” But 
were these “bridges” over the Strand? Were 
they not rather in the direction of the 
length of the street? Stow says: ‘“Then had 
ye in the high street a fair bridge called 
Strand Bridge, and under it a lane or way 
down to the landing-place on the bank of 
the Thames.” These stairs or landing- 
places were also called “bridges’’; in 
Rocque’s map they are marked as Ivy 
Bridge and Strand Bridge; these names, 
however, probably did not indicate the lo- 
eality near which a passenger was landed. 
From the passage in Stow it seems clear 
that the “bridge’’ must have been at right 
angles to the lane, and therefore in the 
line of the main street. This is confirmed 
by a passage in Howes’s continuation of 
Stow's Annals. In this, under date 1614, he 
says: “At this time the citizens began 
their new pavement of broad freestone close 
to their shops” (the footway, the streetway, 
was paved earlier) “and the taking down 
of all high causies [causeways] about Lon- 
don, namely in the Strand,” ete. It would 
seem as though these “bridges” foreshad- 
owed, in a way, the elevated railroads of 
to-day. 

Mr. Stephenson speaks of “the grand 
tour” as existing in the Blizabethan age. 
But does not the grand tour belong to later 
times, itd records culminating in Childe 
Harold’s Pilgrimage? Foreign travel was 
indeed common enough among young men of 
family in Shakspere’s day, as we may see 








} 


from Ascham's ‘Schoolmaster.” But Aschar 
complains that the young men went on! 
to Italy, unlike the godly and excelient 
learned Englishmen who, when driven out 
of England, went to Germany. 

The printer has occasionally, not method 
ically, misspelt some names, as, Latimore 
for Latimer, and one or two others. Thess 
little blemishes should be corrected In a 
new edition which we may confidently look 
for. The book is worthy to have a much 
fuller index. The illustrations are particu 
larly well chosen, many of them from prints 


or views not accessible to the general read 
er, and the reproductions are excellent. In 
almost all cases the original of the illus 


tration is mentioned. 


Alaska and the Klondike. By John Scudder 
McLain. McClure, Phillips & Co. 1905 
8vo, pp. xvi., 330. Illustrated. 


When the special sub-committee of the 
Senate Committee on Territories visited 
Alaska in the summer of 1903, the author 
obtained permission to accompany the par 
ty in an unofficial capacity, and the ma 
terials comprised in the present publica 
tion were, in their original form, con 
tributed to a Minneapolis newspaper. They 
have since been revised, and the industrial 
statistics brought up to include the busi 
ness operations reported for the season of 
1904. 

The route taken was the usual one by 
the inside passage to Skagway, thence to 
Dawson by rail and river steamer, and 
down the Yukon to St. Michael. Here the 
party were met by the revenue cutter 
McCulloch, which took them to Nome, the 
Seal Islands, Unalashka, Kadiak Island, 
Valdes, Sitka, Juneau, and back to Seattle 
If the progress of a legislative committee, 
travelling in ten weeks over half as many 
thousand miles of river, sea, and railway, is 
not the most efficient mode of getting rell 
able information as to the nature and re- 
sources of a great and varied district, it is 
at least a tolerably certain way of obtain 
ing the opinions as to their needs held 
by the population with which the party Is 
brought in contact. These opinions natur- 
ally vary, and their fluctuation is well 1l- 
lustrated by the successive chapters in 
which Mr. McLain endeavors to _ report 
them. In matters of fact it is evident he 
has tried hard to be accurate and impar 
tial; and, to one familiar with the country 
and conditions, it seems as if he had suc 
ceeded very well. Few of his statements 
can be designated as erroneous, and these 
are mostly of slight importance 

The author sums up his conclusions by 
stating that he is persuaded that Alaska is 
rich in minerals, timber, and fisheries, and 
he does not fear to include agricultural pos 
sibilities—of course, for local consumption; 
illustrating these by excellent photographs 
of vegetable products actually raised in the 
country and seen by him with his own eyes. 
He tells us that the commerce of Alaska for 
1908 amounted to twenty-one million dol- 
lars, exclusive of a gold output of about 
seven millions more. It is officially stated 
that, since Alaska became American terri 
tory, it has exported furs, fish, and gold in 
about equal values to the amount of one 
hurdred and fifty million dollars; the in- 
vestments of American capital amount to 
about twenty-five millions, and the country 
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bas absorbed merchandise from the United 
States during the same period to a value 
of nearly one hundred million dollars. 

The crying needs of the Territory at pres- 
ent are a properly paid and incorruptible 
body of officials, especially in the judicial 
department; better means of transportation 
to the interior goldfields; and a personal 
representative on the floor of Congress who 
is acquainted with the local conditions. If 
the means of supplying the two latter are 
beset with difficulty, it is all the more in- 
cumbent on Congress to furnish the former; 
bearing in mind that the conditions warrant 
a higher rate of pay than is required in a 
more accessible region, and that the aver- 
age official, if not paid a just and reason- 
able salary, will in many cases feel him- 
self il'-treated, and be ready to make up 
the deficiency in the ways so easy in his 
position. Two or three small revenue cut- 
ters distributed along the coast and cruis- 
ing regularly within a certain district, the 
commander being authorized to exercise a 
police-justice’s functions and powers, or lo 
be accompanied by some one in such capa- 
city, these vessels to be at the disposition 
of the Governor for transportation at any 
time—would exert a very beneficial influ- 
ence on the coast population. A qualified 
surgeon with suitable outfit on each ship 
might make himself most useful. The dis- 
tances are rarely appreciated by those un- 
familiar with the country, and the Governor 
at present has no real power, besides being 
insufficiently remunerated These things 
have been said many times, but it seems 
that only by constant reiteration can any 
attention be secured. The inefficiency of a 
republic in the management of colonies has 
been only too evident in Alaska for more 
than thirty years. With all the political 
bias in favor of the ‘“‘white man,” as against 
his darker brothers, it seems as if the lat- 
ter have so far monopolized the wisdom and 
benevolent attention of our national legis- 
lature to the almost complete exclusion of 
the “higher” race. 

Mr. McLain’s book is profusely illustrated 
with very good half-tones, many from orig- 
inal photographs, and will doubtless do its 
part in disseminating much-needed infor- 
mation in regard to our most valuable and 


yet most neglected colony. 


lrimitive Traits in Religious Revivals: A 
Study in Mental and Social Evolution. 
by Frederick Morgan Davenport, Profes- 
or in Sociology at Hamilton College. The 
Macmillan Co, 1906 
This book is a valuable and highly inter- 
ting contribution to the many recent dia- 

cussions of the place and value of the emo- 

tions in moral and religious development. 

The increasing freedom, in colleges and the- 

ological schools, from dogmatic pressure to 

reach foregone conclusions has resulted in 
opening to sclentifie exploration flelds of 
inquiry coneerning beliefs and customs 
which hitherto have been forbidden because 
wred territory 

(ine such fascinating domain is traversed 
by Vrofessor Davenport in an analysis of 
the characteristic features of the periodic 
epidemic outbreaks popularly known as 
revivals of religion—epidemics which are 
not peculiar to the Christian Church, but 
which rather, as our author shows, belong 
to elements of human nature which are 
traceable among all sorts of communities 





the world over. In the presentation of the 
physical and psychological aspects of a few 
of the most notable and typical revivals of 
modern Christianity, in comparison with 
similar manifestations outside of the 
Christian Church, Professor Davenport has 
shown a refreshing freedom from obscur- 
antism and apology, with a franknegs of 
search into the shortcomings of the men 
and eras dealt with, coexistent with full 
and tender reverence for the genuine exer- 
cise of feeling in its aspirations after 
nobler ideals and holier living. 

The best-known revivals in recent Christ- 
ian communities which our author passes 
in review, are those under Edwards in New 
England and Wesley in Great Britain, in 
the eighteenth century, the Scotch-Irish 
awakenings in Kentucky in 1800, and 
Charles G. Finney’s evangelism in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. With 
the close of Finney’s especial hortatory 
gatherings and his assumption of the Presi- 
dency of Oberlin College, the inflammable 
era of revivalism practically came to an 
end. Mr. Moody, while beginning his pub- 
lic services with appeals to the lower sus- 
ceptibilities of his hearers, eventually 
assumed much of the attitude of the regu- 
lar preacher in a pulpit; such effects as he 
produced of a remarkable sort having been 
clearly due to certain personal qualities, 
hypnotic or magnetic, which our author 
maintains have been the secret of by far 
the larger part of the success of most pro- 
féBsional revivalists. Given the magnetic 
man and now and then some special social 
and economic conditions, usually of a de- 
pressing character, and the phenomena of 
an epidemic revival, wholly unaccountable 
in the peculiar merit or novelty of the 
matter of the preaching or exhortation, 
straightway appeared, in former stages of 
intelligence. 

While at the background of these revivals 
there is the awakened yearning of the 
soul for communion with the unseen world 
and a restoration of balance betwixt the 
imperfect Hfe and the ideal holiness, they 
are uniformly attended, as they get under 
way, with purely physical and quasi-patho- 
logical manifestations of a violent type, 
such as catalepsies, swoonings, deliriums, 
and ecstasies of the imagination. And the 
bodily convulsions are too often the sole re- 
sult of the protracted agonizings; the re- 
ligious motive operating as a means of at- 
taining the delicious intoxication of sensu- 
ous rapture, which being exhausted, the 
workaday life comes back with all its in- 
firmities and sins. To-day the once very 
familiar and common excitable manifesta- 
tion of the revival spirit is practically ex- 
tinet, its chief survival in the United States 
being with the negroes of the Southern 
Black Belt, 

The coincidence of this disappearance 
with the spread of general intelligence and 
of intercommunication between the intel- 
lectually backward and the more cultivated 
communities affords one of the weightiest 
justifications of the author's account of the 
physical phenomena, and many of the men- 
tal and moral manifestations, as relics of 
primitive humanity. In the process of his 
evolution from the animal, man carries 
with him, even up to a time of civilized life 
when the habit has lost all value and has 
become decidedly pernicious, hig suscepti- 
bility to gusts of irrational passion and 
spasmodic activity; his nerves are not un- 





der control; ignorance of his surroundings 


in the mystery of nature begets one of the 


most powerful of influences—fear and its 
attendant superstitions. In a crowd, es- 
pecially, where the individual is swallowed 
up so as to become a fragment of a com- 
mon mob soul, this ancient nervous insta- 
bility becomes predominant, and the man 
ceases to have a will. 

One of the most striking illustrations of 
the essential revival fanaticism in condi- 
tions not pretending to be Christian is giv- 
en in the story of the Ghost Dances which 
broke out in the Rocky Mountain and Pa- 
cific Coast regions in the later eighties. 
These were not, as is commonly supposed, 
an outbreak of the war spirit among the 
Indians, although there was a Sioux upris- 
ing contemporaneous with some of these 
dances. They had chiefly a theological mo- 
tive, the dream of a near-at-hand Messiah 
who should restore the united race of In- 
dians, living and dead, to a paradise upon 
earth from which the white man was to be 
excluded; and in some cases a moral aim, 
which involved the abandonment of some 
of the bloody practices of self-maiming, and 
especially of the vices of drunkenness and 
gambling. While there was much that was 
downright mad and wholly repulsive in the 
fruits of these dances there was also, as 
the Government representative who wit- 
nessed many of the frenzies bore sympa- 
thetic witness, a genuine emotion of hope 
of a better time to come for their race, ex- 
pressed with streaming eyes and bodies 
trembling with mental distress. Test- 
ed by the occasiona! fruit of a _ puri- 
fied morality, some of the extra-Christian 
congeners of revivals have as valid an evi- 
dence of divine inspiration as those of 
which, in Christian communities, so much 
has been made, in the reformation of here 
and there a carless or wicked soul. 

The era of the highly emotional type of 
revivalism, in.our author’s judgment, is past 
beyond hope or desirability of return. In a 
lower stage of culture, when man had the 
minimum of reason and the maximum of 
sensuous impulse, appeals to terror had a 
measure of efficacy, in that they directed 
minds to higher obligations and realities 
than those of the time and flesh. Popular 
religious movements will continue to arise, 
but they will assume new forms in har- 
mony with the new spirit of sober reflection 
and mastery of the impulsive nature by the 
rational will. 





Sur la Pierre Blanche. Par Anatole France. 
Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 1905. 


M. France’s new book is a medley, but 
a medley of deep significance, for between 
its lines may be deciphered the profession 
of faith of one of the most humane and 
acute minds of the day. The visit of four 
French travellers to Rome supplies a thread 
for observations that embrace the whole 
of Christian civilization from the earliest 
times to the present, and even beyond. 
There is ample fare for aii tastes. The 
classical student will find that these 
Frenchmen foregather with Giacomo Boni, 
and even dine with him in a not unknown 
osteria of the Via Condotti. The student of 
literature may take opportunity to com- 
pare M. France’s conduct of an imaginary 
conversation between Gallio and St. Paul 
with the inimitable felicity of Landor in 
the same fleld. The lover of good things 
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will delight in the constantly sparkling wit 


of the second half of the book. 

In this second half, M. France leaves the 
ancient world, where he is perhaps not at 
his happiest, and discourses on matters 
more actuel, even on the Russo-Japanese 
war. 


Philosophy and wit lead him by either | 


hand, as the following short extracts may | 


testify: 


“Nous avons enseigné aux Japonais le 
régime capitaliste et la guerre. Ils nous 
effraient parce qu'ils deviennent semblables 
a nous. Et vraiment c’est assez horrible. 


| Bryce 


L’empire russe oppose A l’énergie | 


méthodique des Japonais ses forces indé- 
terminées, que comprime  l'imbéc illité fa- 
rouche de son gouvernement. 


The book closes with a peep at the year 
2270, one more fragment of evidence, if any 
were needed, that a marked concern for the 
future of the race is a distinctive feature 
of modern literature. From the numerous 
glimpses of his mind that Anatole France 
affords us in this book may be derived an 
impression. He may be taken as the 
spokesman of that small but remarkable 
group of Frenchmen that represents, in the 
domain of letters and politics, the idealism 
of the great Revolution chastened by the 
vicissitudes of a century, tempered by the 
experience of thirty years of power, a 
group that looks forward with enlightened 
and discreet enthusiasm to an approaching 


| 
| 
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era of real humanity and civilization, One 
word of criticism, or regret, must be added, 
that in knowledge of things American 
M. ppears to rely on nothing more 
substantial than boulevard journalism 
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first one was, for the one work in our 
language most needed by those who 
‘care to understand Russia. While 
preserving the historical point of view, 
it presents Russian conditions and re- 
lations in their latest phases. Since 
the book originally appeared, the au- 
thor has had abundant opportunities of 

| observing the Russian Empire, both 
from without and within. Not long 
-ago he spent many months in Russia 
| with the express purpose of preparing 
‘matter for this revision. Previously 
he had been for six years an official in 
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